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Govsenmapr Scnoot or Desicn, 

erset House, June 10, 1841. 
OTICE IS HEREBY. GIVEN, that the 
PROBATIONARY CLASS, open to Candidates for the 
Six Exhibitions : of 30/. a-year each, ‘Tek for the Efpcatien 

of Teachers in branch Schools of Design, will be COMMENCE! 
on the ist of AUGUST NEXT, and snot on the ist of arember, as 
rly advertised. The of C Speci- 
mens of their work, must be sent on on or motare the 15th of 

July nex next. WM. DYCE, Director. 


m0 the LITERARY and SCIENTI FIC 
INSTITUTIONS of GREAT BRITAIN, FRENCH 
LITERATURE.— —The GENERAL SYLLABUS of LECTURES 
given at the Russell, Islington, West ndon, Royal Kensing- 
ton, Hampstead, and other Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
Year 1832 to 1841, by Senneer x. 1 MBERT, ir 
had gratis a Messrs. Dulau & Co.'s, So are; an M. 
Lambert, No. 8, Molesworth-place, Keane ‘own, with ol 
oP raticalars. 


MO ARTISTS.—A Lithographic Printer, of a 
highly respectable practice, is desirous to meet with an 
Artist who will give his services on, mutual om, — Address Z., 
at the Library of Arts, 106, Great y. 
Just published 
And forwarded by post, gratis, to any part of the Kingdom, 
THE THIRD PART OF A SELECT CATALOGUE OF 


UPERIOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
inn a 3 portion of of the well-selected ped choice Stock o' 
KSELLER, 82, NEWGAT E-STREE’ f, 
‘ith po ‘prices affix 
The superiority of the ks in this Collection, together 
witht their extreme cheapness, afford an unusually favourable 
of making their selections upon the 




















most profitable terms. 


Sales by Auction. 


GRAND SALE OF PICTURES AT COLOGNE. 
On the 19th of July, 3 ona ery, Eye will be SOLD BY 


HE MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION of 
PAINTINGS belon nging to| tothe late Mr. J. G. RIEDINGER, 
rising the Works of Rembrandt, Wouvermanns, and other 

tlebrate Masters of the Dutch, vice, and Italian Schools. 

ved price 6d, each, to be had of D. Nutt, Foreign 

Bookseller, 158, PFleet-street. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By Messrs sournaaTs $ JON, at their Rooms, Fleet- 
-_ on TH June 24, and 2 whee divs, P 
0 











MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIO} 
jaciading a SELECTION from the  . 
ofa GENTLEMA N; amo which . Fox10o: Lodge's 
istory o! L. 
4 vols. russia—Sinclair’s Hortus Gra- 
us Wob: net de Seba, 4 vols. calf—Stuart and 
me 's Athens, 3 vols. —Tanneri Bibliotheca Britannico-Hiber- 
sica—Montfaucon Antiquité and Supplement, 15 vols. calf—An- 
tichita d* Ercolano, 9 vols.—M -Clementino, 6 vols.— 
ewis's Alhambra, colou ‘s Sketches, 
ditto—Roberts’s Spain, ditto—Boys’ Picturesque Antiquities, 
ditto—Hering’s “sketches on the Sache —haphe and ‘Tindal's 
ingland, 5 vols.—Bishop Hoadly’s Works, 3 vols.—Tillotson's 
Norks. 3 vols.—Biblia Arabica, L. p. mor.— er's yi. 8 
tical History, 2 vols.—Baronii Annales Ecclesiastici et P. 
tia Historico-Chronol: ica. 16 coe —nae Annales 
tiastici, 3 vols.—Tertu ARTO: m 
Worsleyanum. 2 vols. L. P > Breck edon’s —— of the Alps, 2 
tham’s Birds, 10 vols.—Drury’s Illustrations of Natural 
History, 3 vols.—Maund's Botanic Garden, 6 vols. —Hynnent! 's 
Works, 8 vols.—Lysons's Magna Britannia, 6 vols. — 
Environs of London, 4 vols. L. P. —Coney’ 3 Yorkshire Cathe- 
drals—Royal Gallery of Pictures. —ANnbD : Beauties 
of England and Wales, 25 vols. with additional iliysirations— 
Well mar Wer, 6 Dispatches, 13 vols. a 7, ‘s History of me or 
ar, 6 vols.—Dryden's Works, by Sir ott, 18 vols. 
ilt—Malone's Shakspeare, 21 a me calf gilt—Galerie du 
Napoleon, lettres grises, 11 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliomania, 
¢alf—Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 vols. mor.—Lamarck Animaux 
sans Vertebres, 7 vols. calf—Dibdin’s London Theatre, 26 vols. 
calf—Oratores Graeci, Reiske, 12 vols. mor.—Tillotson's Sermons, 
itvols.—Tillemont Histoire Ecclesiastique, 10 vols. in 30—Rev. 
Sydney Smith's Works, 3 vols.—Museum ¥ ‘Painting, Sculpture, 
&e. 17 vols.—Lockhart's Life of Scott, 10 vols., &c. ; together 
with the entire Remainders of Burnett's Views of Cintra, large 
as small paper—Royston Gower, by Thomas Miller, 3 —_ 
Fair epend, by ditto, 3 vols.—Lady Jane Grey, by ditto, 3 
9 e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,.* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collection: ks, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition, 


VALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS, includin 
TS after SI 

kere. JEWELLE 

BOOKCA LigRany TABLE, STAINED 


SE, 
R. J ORY 
M A, Be ecutors of a Gentleman deceased, to 


other items. 
Sirected b 
by BY THON, at the Auction pery oon THUR SDAY, 
Jone 24. at a and i ing C ECTION of PRO- 
PERTY, comprising a aerate, of choice Books, exceeding 1,000 
mes, emb wocing | Hume, Smollett, and Rapin's England, 
Tussia—Johnson's Dictionary—Goodwin's Works —Johnson's 
English Poets, 60 vols.—Shakspeare, 9 vols.—Encyclopedia Bri- 
bance, russia, 26 vols.—Pennant's London, 6 vols. splendidly 
bound and illustrated—Granger's WY yp History of Eng- 
land, illustrated with upwards of 2,000 raits—Strutt'’s Dic- 
of Engravers, illustrated with rare and curious Feas— 
and numerous other choice and valuable works; Books of Prints, 
farravings after Sir Thomas ey some choice Paintings 
Teniers, Wouvermans, &c.; about 200 ounces of Plate, a 
Id Watch, Diamond and other Pins, reine. and | and Trinkets, 
Chains’ an Inlaid Musical Box, a 1 Gun by 
Harton, some Stained Glass, a Mahogany aa : Library 
able, and numerous other oe — 
To be viewed on Wednesd id Morning of Sale. Cata- 
[erues had at the Auction Mart, ‘and of Mr. Jury, Auctioneer and 
sluer, 63, Coleman-street, 


P.— 
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some scarce and 


TE ro Tig 


3LASS, | 
respectfully to notify he is 








BSROSOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Directors. 
Benj. Hawes, jun. Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
John Laurence, Esq. 
William Jos. Lescher, Esq. 
Joseph Pease Esq. M.P. 
A Scho le fi d, Esa. M.P. 


ay 
ay an Taylor, Esq 


John piney Esq. 
Richard Low Bec , Esq. 
Edmund C. Buxton, Esq. 
James Dawson, Esq. 
Thomas Fowler, Esq. 
Francis Fox, Esq. 
William Storrs Fry, Esq. 
Robert Grant, Es: 
Thomas H. Hall 5 George Voren’ , Esq. 

The Directors ay 4 give notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of July pest, that the same must be 
paid within thirty days from that dat 

ie premiums are payable + =x jhalf-yearly ot or quertesiy. 
on the 5th of January, 5th of April, 5th uly, and 5th of Oc- 
tober, either of which’ several da $s constitutes the commence- 
ment of the year to Members. Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society, as Members, on the 5th of July next, 
should appear, or lodge their proposals of assurance, at the 
Office on or aie that day. 


E: les of the of Forty per cent. ahoaty allowed on 

Meshes Policies of Five Years’ standing 

Annual 

Premium! Premium!) 

paid for | on sixth 
first 








Reduc- 

tion of 

Premium 
6th year, 


. Ee od. 
919 


1217 
4 3 


would assure, 
at the in- 

creased age 

of the party, 





350 
345 
335 
335 


59 63 5 10 25 6 330 
= jen 36 29 10 10 11 16 310 


the annual investigation of the affairs of the Society, on 

ob termination of the sixth year, as required by the deed of 
cement it is ascertained that the same rate of abatement of 
RTY per cent. asin the past year, may be made for the year 
ending the 4th April, 1842, and such abatement will he made ac- 
cordingly. The data from which this abatement is deduced, 
full, jusiity the expectation, that after the payment of five an- 
nua’ premeeine. an equal rate of abatement will be made to 
every Member of the Society, throughout the continuance of 
be to bl f Rates for Assurances not claiming profit 
uce ables ates for Assu i it. 

CHD. HEATHFIELD, Superintendent. 
Princes-street, Brak, June 8, 1841. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
Lens pay A ComPany. ea at = 1824, and 


ital, 
—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
‘ee Marquis of Londonderry A repels Lawley, Bart. 
rl pareean . B. Cooke, Bart. 
Ear! of Jyjeonnel sit W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
The Earl of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
The Earl of Yarborough 


Sir . Vavasour, Bart. 
The eaproet Censester and| Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
The Bisho md — 


42 





























he Archdeacon of York 

Archdeacon of the East Riding 
e Archdeacon of Clevelan 
ae, Henry Lowther, Esq. M.P. 

F. Barlow 
Robert Cracroft, osq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
P, Saltmarshe, Esq 
Martin Stapyiten, | Esq. 
Lord Worsley, uP. G, L. Thompson, ee 
Hon. E. R. Petr Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
+ al Yenlock. Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq. Sheriff- mation Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Seen, © Tough. & Co. York. 
Actuary and elary— . Newman, York. 
London Agent for the oie Department —Ntr. sears Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, Cit 

The steady and increasing cunpert whic’ 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the confidence which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberality. 

The attention of The Briicss: is particnlarty called to the terms 
of this Company for LI NCES, and ~ the distinction 
which is made between MALE my Femace li 

The following extracts from the Tables (eomplete Copies of 
which, with A Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 

years, m on ey at the ffice in York, or 
of any of the "agents,) ‘will show the Annual P: q 


Lord Hotham. M.P. 
Lord d Howden, K.C.S, K.L.H. 


Lord Wenlock 





| this Company has 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Ss 
ay Iq 
* Charles Pole, Esq. Ch 
Charles B Reieg = Burnie, bsg Deputy Chairman. Esa. M.P. 
arles Boulton, Esq. aw fe 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. | H. [Vranclt shaw Uslevre Esq. 
y 


James Campbell, jun. Esq. 
ion. “Elteledaie Esq. 


arry Chester, Esq. 
John Cockerell, » Esa. Heary Listledale. Esq Es 
mmond, Esq. 3eorge Warde ormen ° 
ett Ford, Esq Brice Pearse, Esq = 
R. Hamilton” Esq. Brice Pearse jam Esq 
larman, Esq. Charles Richard Poles Esq. 
pear A ‘ings cote, Kea. “ ‘laude Goes eeeranen, Esq. 
adbroke, George Smit ornton ° 
JOSHUA MILNE, Stetuary. — 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, are much 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled toa participation in the Profits of this S Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 
lables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Oee, | is Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at } Wel- 
beck- -street, Cavendish-square, ndon; also of any x, the 


Agents for the Sun Fire Office. 
UNO BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 


Office, 38, Old Broad-street. 

George Fife Angas, Esq. *"”“{'Renjamin E. Lindo, E 
eorge e AN . 

Robert Brooks wes - Cc agniemin M on 

John William ‘Buckie, Esq. 


as. ward Mangles, Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq. 


Soriet. Rawson, Esq. Halifax 
s. Sands, Esq. Liverpool 

Robt.Gardner, Esq. Manchester 

John Gore, Esq. 








James Bogle Smith, 
— Ruddell T Todd. ‘Bsa. 


George Carr Glynn, Esq. m™ “Sobn Gere, , ine, 
ames John Cummins, 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, “Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & a 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson 
Colonial Inspector—John Coauingham "Maclaren, > 
The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight on their 


Branches at 
4 = LAUNCESTON 
HURST CAMPBELL TOWN 
HOBAR T TOWN MELBOURNE, PORT PHILIP. 

And also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days’ sight, the terms for which may be ob- 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sight and Letters of 
Credit on New Zes alana at par. 

Bills on the Australian Colonies transmitted for collection at 
the usual charge. By order of the Boar 
SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 





RIVERS, Jun., of ‘Sawbridgeworth, will send, 
e on Tuesday, the 22nd instant, to Mr. Kernan, 
Ps Great Russell-street. Covent-garden, FOR EXHIBITION, a 
tine Collection of 400 of the Choicest Varieties of Roses, arranged 
in their respective Families, and correctly named. 
The Rose Amateur’s Guide, by J. Rivers, jun., 
2nd edition, 6¢., may still be had of Messrs. Longman & Co. 


7 
LECTROTY PE.—The most unique specimens 
of Ancient and Modern Gems, Medals, &c., prepared . r 
this useful and entertaining process, may be obtained at 
PAYNE'S, Engraver, 22, Fleet-street, three doors East from ihe 
Seonpie By these prepared Moulds the finest specimens of 
Ancient and Medern Art may be transferred (at a small ex- 
pense) to the cabinets of the curious, A bare examination of the 
collection cannot fail to give pleasure to the connvisseur. 

The prepared Moulds, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, &c., 
can be forwarded to all parts of the country, upon the receipt of 
a post-oflice money order. 

N. Book on Electrotype Manipulation, 
describing the latest improvements in this branch of science, 
price ls. 


[HE EN 


The First Volume of the same Work. Fries 4s. 6.1. bound | incloth. 
London: How & Parsons, 132. Fleet-street 





On the Ist of July, 
GLISH JOURNAL, Part 6 
Price Sixpence® 





for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 





Age | A MALEK. | A FEMALE. 
next 


birth- 
day. 


Age 
hext 
birth- 


A MALE. 
W hole Life Premiums. 


| 
£176/\£ 


AFBMALE. 
Whole Life Premiums, 
6 
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® Erample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 

. 10s, Od.; and a Lady of the same age. can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 


FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average 

ents have been appointed in most_of the principal towns, 
ofw om. as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may 


ad. 
nts are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions ae are such as § to render 


ie may worth A 0! Pp rties. Ap- 
ications to be m 








Mr. W, L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 








ORAe BY GEORGE COMBE 
LATELY PUBLISHED :— 

Notes (Moral, Religious, Political, Economical, 
Educational, and Phrenological,) on the nited States of Ame- 
rica. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. 

Moral Philosophy ; or the Duties of Man, in his 
Individual, Domestic, and Social Capacities. Post 8vo. pp. 440, 


price 7s. 6d. boards. 
Fourth edition, 2 vols. 


A System of Phrenology. 
8vo. pp. 923, price 21s. boards. 
London: Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall & &e- ., and W. 
S. Orr & Co. thon: Maclachian, Stewart ° 
is day, in 3 vols. | post 8vo 
HE SECRE: ry FOE; an Historical Romance. 
By Miss nw LEN PICKERING, 
Author of ** The Fright,’ * The Quiet Husband,’ &c. 
& W. Boone, 29, New i fond-sireet ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
mat ol 3 J. ae Dublin. 
om day, price Six Shil 
YTLE RS “HISTORY of S8co TLAND. 
New Edition, Vol. II., containing the Reign of David II, 
anda HISTOKICAL INQUIRY into the ANCIENT STATE 
of! SCOTLAND. 
Vou. II]. will be published on 31st July ; ; and a Volume every 
Gigrecte month, uutil the completion of the Work in Kigit 
Ww tlie Tait Edinburgh; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. London : of whom may be had l’rospectuses, 
Bills, and Sbowbourds of this edition, 

















THE ATHENZUM 





a [June 19 














466 
is day is publish 


ROF. BERTINCHAMP'S. ‘NEW SYSTEM 
of TEACHING LANGU AGES, founded entirely on a 
New and Comprehensive ries 


The German Conversational Student. 
London ; Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE EUCHARIST not an ORDINANCE of 
the CHRISTIAN CHURC Hy being an attempt to prove 
that eating Bread, and drinking Wine in commemoration of 
Jesus Christ is not obligatory on Christians 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 








ith edition, just published, 
INTS for 'the IMPROVEMENT of EARLY 
EDUC ATION and NURSERY a APL INE. 
feap. price 3s. 6d. cloth b 
“To neglect ‘beginnings is the fandamental error into which 
most parents fall.""— Locke. 
This day is published. = oo early 7 a 17s. 6d., to all 
s. a 
AMIESO N° Ss “SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
and SUPPLEMENT; New Edition, edited by JOHN JOHN- 


NE 
Pay VII. will be published in July; and Part VIII. (the last) 
ugust. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and T. 
& W. Boone, London 











ust publi: ished, price 3s 
ENIE de la LANGUE FRAN CAISE. 
By H, HOLT. 

Being a Key to ‘ The Genius of the French Language.” 

“ The exercises in this work have been selected and arranged 
with considerable skill."’"— Atheneum. 
Relfe & Fletcher. 17, Cornhill. 
his day is published, in 8vo. boards, price 10s. 
HEOLOGICAL DOUBTS; or, an Inquiry into 


the Divine Institution of the ° Priestly Office, as now exer- 








cised among Christians. By A LAYMA 2nd edition, with 
an Index. 
rondo: 121, Newentecstteet: 
ow ready, pi 
HE PRISONERS of ‘AUSTRALIA: a Nar- 


rative. By the Author of * Miriam,’ * Infigonee,’ * Essay 
on Body, Soul, and Spirit,’ &c. Feap. clot Ss. 
London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


« edition, just published, price 7s. 
ROV ERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: a Book of 
Thoughts and Arpaments, h original treated, 
By MARTIN FARQUH ER, Esq. M.A. 
f Christchurch, Oxford, 
Post 8vo. cloth boards. 
By the same Author, 





A Modern Pyramid: to commemorate a Sep- 
tuagint of Worthies. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


3. 
Geraldine: and other Poems. Post 8vo. cloth 


boards, 7s. 
London: Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


ESSRS. HOW & PARSONS 
_Will publish on the 30th instant— 
The Florist’s Journal, No. 17, with a Coloured 
Engraving of the Fuchsia Corymbiflora. Price Sixpence. __ 
Hall’s Ireland, Part 9, completing the First 
Volume. Price Half-a-Crown. 
Landscape Illustrations of Shakespeare, Part 4. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
The Art-Union; a Monthly Journal of the Fine 
Arts. Price Eightpence, stampe 
pecimens and Prospectuses of any of the above may be had 
of all Booksellers. 
122, Fleet-street, London. 











Just published, post 8vo. . 10s. ¢ 
EMORANDA in FRAN Ck “TEALY, and 
GERMANY, with Remarks on Climate, Medical Prac- 
tice, Mineral Waters, &c. ; and an Auponsis on the Advan- 
tages of Travel anda eae Bascag Abro: 
By ED N LEE, Esa. M.R.C.S., 
Corresponding N aber Of several of the principal European 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies; Author of *The Baths of 
Germany,’ &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
Also, in 8vo. by the same Author, 3s. boards, 
On Stammering, Squinting, and’ the Methods for 
their Removal. 
J. Churchill. Princes-street. 


HE PRUSSIAN MARITIME ATLAS: a 
Collection of Charts and Plans, composed from Original 
Documents, furnished by cuenty 7 years’ voyages of the ships of 
the Royal Prussian Mercantile Nav y- 
Edited by DR. HENRY BERGHAUS 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Arc hitecture, Berlin, and 
Superintendent of the Engravers’ School for Geography, Pots- 
dam; Member of the Royal Geographical Society, London; 
of the Royal Institution for Sciences, Literature, and Arts, 
Amsterdam, &c. 
Potsdam : published at the Office 4 the Engravers’ School for 
Geograp 
This Collection will be completed in from Fourteen to Sixteen 
sheets, 13s. 6d. each, the first three of which are just published, 
: Chart of the Hawaii Archi pelago, commonly called the 
mF. h Islands. 
2. Chart of the Channels, Islands, and Dangers between Luzon 
and Tae-wan (Formosa). 
3. Chart of Part of the Coast of Peru, between 7° 35’ and 14° 
south latitude, 
‘The complete Collection will embrace the whole Atlantic and 
Ethiopic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean along the Coast of South 








America, and the space be ‘tween that Coast and China, as well 
as the Indian Ocean, consisting partly in general and sailing 
Charts, partly in particular Charts and Plans sd the most fre- 


quented Coasts, Islands, Straits, Harbours, 

A Book of Observations, for the Use of the above, 
will shortly appear, in the German Language. by Dr. Berghaus, 
entitled, ‘Observations relating to Hydrography, Nautical and 
Natural Sciences, made on board the ships of the Royal Prus- 
sian Mercantile Navy, during their twenty years’ voyages to 
and from America, ‘and around the world. 1 vol. 4to. 1/. 8s. 
The Charts are in the Hoglish Language 
no ents for the Fg) = —~ lack & Armetrone, Forsign 

ooksellers to the Quee e Queen wager, and Prince 
Albert, 8, Wellington-street North, Strand, 


New y Burlington-street, June 1 
R. BENTLEY'S “NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST READY. 

I. THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND; and The 
WOMAN OF A CERTAIN 26k, Pag by Mrs. GORE, Au- 
thor 7 Mothers and Daug’ 

Il. SUMMER AMONGST" THE BOCAGES AND 
THE a INES. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author 
of * Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,’ &c. Second edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

lil. THE TORY BARONET; hee TORIES, WHIGS, 
AND RADICALS: a ae 3 vols 

NOW REA 

I. THE QUEEN'S. *POISONER ; or, FRANCE IN 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss LOUISA STUART 


Sov ———., aga of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and 
t nes. 
i. THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; comprising 


Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encounters from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Times. By Dr. MILLINGEN, 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ILL. —— Second edition, with a new Preface by 
the Author. 3 vo 
IV. THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. By 
CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


HE PENNY SUNDAY READER.—The 
13th Volume (for Jonerey A.) Jane 1841) is just published, 
rice 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. Work is continued in Weekly 
umbers, and forms a cheap wis of Sunday Reading, adapted 
to the sacred character of the Lord's Day, especially connected 
with its Devotional Offices. It contains also Miscellaneous 
Papers, Sacred _ Poetry, original and selected, Choice Extracts 
, Eminent Divines, and Communications from Correspon- 
ents. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
Books recommended by the Society FoR PromoTinG CHRIs- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


WORKS ON GARDENING, 
Published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. In 
Forty-eight beautifully coloured Plates, containing upwards of 
T Three Hundred Figures of the most showy and interesting An- 
nual Flowers, with full directions for their culture. 4to. cloth 
lettered, 2/. 2s.: or half-bound ee gilt edges, 2/. 10s. 


The Ladies’ Plower-Gasden of Ornamental Bul- 
bous Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. This Work is a continuation 
of the preceding, and contains in each Number Three Plates, 
demy 4to. size, comprising from Fifteen to Twenty Figures, ac- 
curately coloured from Nature. The whole will occupy Eighteen 

umbers. Price 2s. 6d. each 7 er. 


The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower-Garden ; 
being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants usually grown in Gardens and Shrubberies; with full 
directions for their Culture. By Mrs. Loudon. In one volume, 
foolscap 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, representing the pro- 
cesses of Grafting, Budding, Lagering, &c. &c. Price 6s. cloth. 


The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening. By Mrs. 
Loudon. Publishing in “Monthly Numbers, royal 8vo. with co- 
——- wisges and Woodcuts, and 32 pages of letter-press. Price 
ls each, 


5. 
The Suburban Horticulturist ; or, an Attempt to 








‘HE - LADY OF THE. MANOR, 
n ais P z wns. eusewoop » on 
new edition of this popular Series o n 
Tales, for the middle and higher ranks of Y eung Foaninn mil 
e published in Seven Monthly Volumes, at 5s. each. The 
volume will be ready July Ist. 
Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
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Just published, in 8vo. Part I. and to be completed in 12 Monthly 
arts, illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, price ls. each, 


ECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, including its 
application in the Arts. 
By H. M. NOAD, 


Author of ‘ Lec tures on Electricity,” &c. 
Part II. on HEAT, will be published on the Ist of August. 
The object of the author is to place in the hands of the Sty. 
dent a guide for the performance =< experiments, to furnish the 
Lecturer with a text-book, and the Public in general with ay 
interesting, concise, yet c mapeeheupive view of the present state 
of this most delightful of the experimental sciences. 
ndon: Scott, Webster & Geary; and to be “obtained on 
order from any Bookseller. 


EXTINCT BARONETCIES 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
In a few days, in! vol. medium 8vo. 36s. the 2nd edition of 
URKE’S GENEALOGICAL and HERAL. 
DIC _ HISTORY of the EXTINCT and DORMANT Ba. 
RONETCIES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELA 
The Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Sc otland ay Tre. 
land have now been added, which = the work. It is 
printed to correspond with the author's Peerage and Baronet. 
see. having the Armorial Bearings incorporated with the text, 
d it is ako illustrated with a fine portrait of King James |., 
the founder of the Order, and a splendidly-illuminated” title, 
page after the fashion of the ancient missals. 
ndon: Scott, Webster & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


1. 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of 
the most Stustrione Forsenages 3 in British History, 
New edition, imp. 8v: 0 vols. containing 240 Por- <. ‘. d, 
traits, the sel a bound 4 in cloth lettered........ 006 
— India Proofs, handsomely sown s in cloth lettered, 7 00 








Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, 
&c. A new edition, from the Text of Col. Johnes, with Notes, 
and One Hundred and Twenty, Woodcuts, illustrative of Man. 
ners, Costume, &c. Complete in 2 vols. super-royal 80. price 
36s. bound in cloth. 


The Chronicles of Mensteclet ; with Notes and 
Woodcuts, uniform with the above Edition of Froissart. Com- 
plete in 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. . Sune 30s. bound in cloth, 


Burnet’s History of His Own Times, complete, 
With a Portrait, and copious Historical and Biographical Notes, 
In1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, price 17s. 


Burnet’s History of His Own Times, illustrated 


with Fifty-one Portraits. In 2 vols. super- vag me, 8vo. cloth 
lettered, price 2/. 2s., or half-bound in morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d, 


Burnet’s History of the Reformation; with His 
torical and Biographical Notes. To be completed in Thirteen 
or Fourteen Parts, super-royal 8vo. price 2s. each Part. 

de 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion: illustrated 


with Fifty-six Portraits. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. price 2/.10s, 
or half-bound in morocco, 3/. 





teach the Science and Practice of the Culture and \ 
of the Flower, Fruit, Kitchen, and Forcing Garden, &c. Thus. 
trated with numero:s Engravings on Wood. J.C. Loudon, 

.S. H.S. &c. In Twelve eae, demy 8vo. price 1s. each, 


The Floral Cabinet, ond Magazine of Exotic 
Botany. Containing One Hundred and Forty Figures of New 
and Beautiful Plants, coloured after Nature, in the most careful 
and accurate manner, with Descriptions of the Plants, and other 
original matter. Complete in three vols. demy 4to. half-bound 
morocco, gilt tops, price 5/. 8 
M4?S8 A ATLASES. 

1, SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, 
Constructed for the General Assembly's — 

Var- | Unvar- 

nished. | nished. 





8s. 
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Size. 


Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Eng- 4ft. 3in 

land, Scotland, Ireland, Eastern te | (te 

Hemisphere, Western ditto, Ca- yt. z bs 
naan and Palestine, one Map...... wie 


10s. 


Or the whole set of Rg Maps, in case «s+ 61. 
dit stand ees 71.78. 


2. TRAV ELLING MAPS. __ 
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Size. Price. 

. fl. fi.in.|£. 8. d. 

Scotland (Ainslie) .osccesececssscssccceceess J by . ‘, 2 ‘a 6 

Ditto 7 6 

Ditto 46 

Ditto oe 74 by 1 6 

Ditto, Trosachs, Abbotsford, Stirling, &e. 7h by 5 1 6 

as yy + 39 by 24 7 6 

29 46 

Die 5} 1 6 

Ireland 24 7 6 

ditto 4 6 

itt + 7Thby 5: 16 
France, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland, Italy 

North, Italy South, Prussia, Sweden and f 24 by 203 46 
‘orway, Russia, KC. cccccvccccece coce 

3. ATL : p 

No. of Size. Price. 

Maps. In. In. s. d, 

Edinburgh New General Atlas® .... 48 .. 23sby19 | 6 6 0 

London General Atlas ..scecesseeees 47 oe 12 by 9 | 2 2 O 

Edinburgh Cabinet Atlas ccccccceee 45 «2 12 by 9 1 ll 6 

Select General Atlas «....++6 . 26 « lijby 9 16 0 

Edinburgh School Atlas .. coon 36 oe «6 CY 7 12 0 

School Classical Atlas ......cesesss- 21 «. Il by 83 40 





In course of publication, 

*,* In the construction of the above Works, the most recent 
Official Surveys have been consulted, and every effort made to 
secure the strictest accuracy. Lines of Railway, whether actu- 
ally opened or only in progress, are distinctly delineated ; 3 and 
the distances of the principal Steam-boat Routes are also given. 
As the whole are regularly —ee to revision from time to 
time, it is trusted that they will always be adapted for current 


use. 
W.&A.K. 
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on a Desert Island. With Illustrations on wood, fep. 7s. 6d. 
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HE BOOK of ARCHERY. By G. A. Hay- 
sarp, Gwent Bowman. Med. 8vo. numerous I!lustrations, 
3is. 6d. handsomely bound in fancy clot 
“The most complete and ll mnaat perfect publication oa 
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The Scenery oe the Wye. 
HE WYE and its ASSOCIATIONS; 4 
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highly-finished Engravings, afte r Creswick. Crown 8vo. 125.¢ 


Martin agale’s 
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RACTERS. With about 70 Wood-engravings, 21s. bd. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Madeira Illustrated. By Andrew Picken. With 
a Description of the Island; Edited by Dr. 
James Macaulay, M.A. Day & Haghe. 


Tut number of pale and pining adventurers 
yhom the reputation of this beautiful and salu- 
prious island has so long beckoned across the 
waters, will not be diminished by the publication 
of this handsome and interesting volume. To 
wek a gift from the goddess whose favoured 
haunt it is said to be, a son of Mr. Andrew 
Picken, well known to the readers of modern 
fiction, some time since abandoned his profes- 
sional home; and has repaid the bounty, as we will 
hope, of a favorable oracle, by a series of sketches 
of the magnificent natural temple in which it 
was delivered, likely to tempt many a pilgrim to 
this sea-girt shrine. Reared like a giant fortress, 
in the solitude of the tropic waters—presenting 
to the Atlantic buttresses of naked cliff, which 
are amongst the loftiest and boldest in the world, 
ad to the sky pinnacles, seen far above the zone 
of clouds that rests upon the mountains, and 
looking like sublime outworks on the road to 
heaven, by this separation from their base—ex- 
hibiting, between these extremes, platform upon 
platform of pine-crowned mountain, that inclose 
senes of such wild beauty as might belong to 
Prspero’s enchanted isle—valleys filled by 
streams that pour freshness from their urns, and 
breezes that carry healing on their wings,— 
Madeira has long had a character of privilege 
and exemption to the imagination—conveying 
the image of an island “set’’ by Nature “ in the 
tilver sea,” with the charters of ‘‘a city of 
refuge” —which these sketches, with their stu- 
pendous scenery, will do nothing to belie. The 
wdden transition from our cloudy clime and 
thilling airs to its tropical marvels and natural 
inspirations, in a space of time little greater than 
“is rounded by a’ feverish “sleep” is, itself, 
calculated to strike upon the sick heart of the 
wfferer like an omen of physical regeneration, 
and may, doubtless, be one of the moral influences 
producing what it promises. “I do not know,” 
says Captain Marryat, “a spot on the globe 
vhich so much astonishes and delights, upon 
first arrival, as the island of Madeira. ‘The 
voyager embarks, and is, in all probability, con- 
fned to his cabin, suffering under the dreadful 
postration of sea-sickness. Perhaps he has left 
fogland in the gloomy close of the autumn, or 
hefrigid concentration of an English winter. In 
iweek he again views that terra firma which 
te had quitted with regret,—and which, in his 
wferings, he would have given half that he pos- 
wssed to regain. When he lands upon the island, 
vhat a change! Winter has become summer ; 
the naked trees which he left are exchanged for 
he most luxuriant and verdant foliage—snow 
ind frost for warmth and splendour—the scenery 
fthe temperate zone for the profusion and mag- 
tificence of the tropics. A bright blue sky, a 
slowing sun, hills covered with vines, a deep blue 
a, a picturesque and novel costume—all meet 
md delight the eye, just at the precise moment 
vhen, to have been landed even upon a barren 
island would have been considered a luxury.” 
The first of these Illustrations, eight in num- 
t (a vignette title-page, representing the town 
of Machico, forming a ninth), sketched from 
Mature, and afterwards drawn on stone, by Mr. 
icken,—presents us with a view of Funchal, as 
n from the Bay, with its surf-girdle in front, 
Md its fairy background of vineyard and hill. 
‘would be difficult to exceed the boldness of 
hing and softness of tone, the combination 

















































































aérial perspective, in the treatment of this sub- 
ject. The heart’s dream of Madeira is in no 
degree broken on this first introduction to the 
visible genius of the place, in one of his most 
stirring, and least ideal, scenes. We can do no 


Madeira scenery, and the peculiarities of some 
of its local aspects, by an occasional quotation 
from the descriptive letter-press which accom- 
panies these prints,—devoted to those objects, 
and to an account of the manners, customs, and 
forms of society, in the island. 

The first appearance of Funchal, from a dis- 
tance, says the Editor, is peculiar. There is 
none of the smoke or thick atmosphere of a 
large city impending over it. The houses are 
all of a brilliant whiteness, rendered more marked 
by the contrast with the dark soil and the rugged 
ravines behind. The city is built round the 
bay, many of the houses are close to the water's 
edge :— 

“The bay is surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, which rise nearly 4000 feet behind the 
city ; the higher regions clothed in parts with forests 
of pine and other European trees, while the lower 
slopes are terraced into vineyards and garden ground. 
Deep-cleft ravines here and there intersect these 
mountains, their sides starting up into bold over- 
hanging precipices; while, in their gloomy depths, 
mountain streams, descending from the centre of the 
island, find an outlet through the town to the sea. 
After rains, these streams roll with tremendous force 
down the steep descent ; but in passing through the 
town, they are now prevented from doing mischief, 
by being made to flow in channels built with walls of 
the strongest masonry. The hill-sides are studded 
with beautiful quintas or villas; these, with the white 
pillars on which the trellis-work of the vineyards is 
supported, smile brightly out from amidst the lux- 
uriant verdure by which they are surrounded. * * 

“ As soon as the stranger gets on shore, the scene 
is sufficiently novel and exciting. The beach is 
crowded with boats, boatmen, oxen, sledges, mules, 
wine-casks, bales of goods, and a mass of other ob- 
jects, animate and inanimate, through which he has 
to wend his way to the Custom-house. After getting 
through the forms of this establishment, (which, we 
are glad to acknowledge, is conducted with order, 
strangers being treated with politeness and attention,) 
we pass the Portuguese sentry at the gate, and are in 
the streets of Funchal. The strange costume of the 


stones from the beach,—the absence of all wheeled- 
carriages,—the sledges drawn by oxen in which goods 
are conveyed,—the small number of shops,—the 
absence of windows in most of these, the goods being 
ranged at the wide door-way,—the peculiar aspect 
of the houses, the ground-floor of which, being laid 
out in store-rooms, has the windows iron-barred and 
without glass, while a balcony projects from the 
second floor,—a passing palanquin or hammock,— 
the burroqueros or horse-boys, with their island ponies 
for hire,—palm trees, and bananas, and other strange 
trees appearing over the garden-walls of the houses, 
—the black caps and gowns of the clergy,—the 
white jackets, straw hats, and white boots of the 
merchants,—the sonorous jingling of the bells of the 
oxen-carts and the horrid cry of the drivers,—these 
and many other novel sights and sounds amuse and 
occupy the traveller as he walks from the Custom- 
house to his destined place of habitation.” 

The amusements of Funchal—the resources 
for killing time which it offers to the unintellec- 
tual, to whom the genius loci is no companion— 
seem to be pretty much after the pattern of those 
dull devices which that class of persons have 
stereotyped for themselves in the small conti- 
nental towns of Europe, wherein they are accus- 
tomed to congregate. But the true mode of 
enjoying a residence in the capital of Madeira, 
is that of which these pages furnish the record, 
—and the spirit of which may be considered as 
expressed in the following passage :— 

“ Of all the amusements and enjoyments of a re- 
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better than illustrate the general features of 


natives,__the narrow streets, paved with small round | 


| are the most intensely agreeable, and least likely to 
| be forgotten by the stranger. In every direction, 
and at every distance, are the most delightful scenes 
for such expeditions. In addition to the surpassing 
grandeur and beauty of the scenery, the pleasure is 
heightened by the brilliancy of the atmosphere and 
the constancy of the climate. Any interruption from 
the vicissitudes of the weather is here scarcely to be 
considered, and the appointed time may be looked 
forward to with little chance of disappointment. 
Besides those who travel in hammocks, frequently 
these parties are composed of from twenty to thirty 
equestrians, accompanied by an equal number of 
burroqueros, who bear the baskets of provisions and 
other requisites, if the excursion be a long one. 
Those whose ideas of ‘a picnic’ are associated with 
boats on the water, or crowded carriages rolling along 
a highroad to the scene of action, with all the common- 
place accompaniments generally attending a country 
excursion in England, and where sudden change ot 
weather, and discomfort and disappointment of all 
sorts, are apt to mar the prospect or the enjoyment 
of such parties, can form no conception of the de- 
lights of ‘a Madeira picnic.’ In the first place, the 
scenery is probably the first in sublimity, and perhaps 
in beauty too, in all the world. Then the climate is 
proverbially and verily the finest on the earth. 
There are of course seasons of comparative good and 
bad weather, but the times of each recur with great 
regularity. During the fine seasons, Nature is almost 
always wreathed in smiles, and gorgeousness is her 
every-day apparel. * * Nor is the pleasure arising 
from the vicissitude of the seasons absent. Merely 
by ascending the mountains the utmost variety of 
temperature can be experienced, and in a few hours 
one can ascend from summer, through spring or 
autumn, to sternest winter, on the snow-capped 
summits of the mountains. It is to the eye that in 
our own climate the vicissitudes of the seasons bring 
most delight; for who, in respect to spring for in- 
stance, would not prefer to witness the bursting forth 
of fresh verdure, and all the delightful changes b¥ 
which the wakening earth starts into new life and 
gladness, without the luxury being checked by the 
chilling sensations and all the ungenial accompani- 
ments of that season in England? Here, however, 
those who choose not to go out of their sheltered re- 
treat on the shores of the Bay of Funchal, may look 
up from unfading tropical vegetation, and from a 
climate of most genial warmth, and behold the 
shooting of new foliage, the renovation of verdure, 
and all the appearances of spring, upon the heights 
| above the city. And so, m the declining months of 
the year, while on the coast the summer foliage is 
yet unaltered, and the influence of the sun little 
diminished, the upper parts of the landscape present 
the variegated tints and the fading foliage of autumn. 
In no other part of the earth is there made so near 
an approach to that fancied perfection of climate 
which poets love to delineate. All the gorgeous de- 
scriptions given by the ancients of the Isles of the 
Blessed seem here hardly exaggerated; and ‘ Hes. 
perian fables, if true, are true here only.’ * * Add 
to all this, that there is a freshness and balminess in 
the air of the island which render the mere act of 
breathing a source of pleasure unnoticed in less 
happy climes. On the very hottest days the ocean- 
born breezes prevent anything like sultriness or op- 
pression from being experienced. The air is such as 
to give a springing buoyancy to the frame, and a 
luxurious flow to the spirits ; you feel as if it were 
charged with nitrous oxide, the laughing gas of the 
chemist. For the feeble invalid the air on the high 
grounds is too strong, too exciting; but for those 
who can stand the exercise and bear the exposure 
safely, nothing could be conceived more intensely 
pleasant than riding amidst such scenery, under such 
a sky, and in such a climate. It is a picturesque and 
stirring spectacle also to witness a large cavalcade, 
with the light dresses of the riders, and the strange 
costume of the train of native attendants,—now clat- 
tering with merry tramp over the resounding paved 
roads,—now winding slowly in line along some steep 
and narrow path among the mountains,—now career- 
ing at full charge over the upland heaths and serras. 
All this is but the physical part of the pleasure of 
these expeditions. Add the various elements of 
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which fancy will suggest better than any description, 
and then will be formed a faint idea of the pleasures 
of picnics in Madeira.” 

The mode of conveyance in these excursions, 
determined by the character of the scenery, is 
another element of the excitement :— 

“ Wheel carriages of any kind being inadmissible, 
from the steep and rugged nature of the country, 
there is choice of the mode of conveyance between 
the island ponies, palanquins, and hammocks. The 
ponies are strong and sure-footed ; lazy a little, in 
general, but with paces steady and easy enough for 
the feeblest invalid. Each pony is accompanied by 
a burroquero or horse-boy, who acts as guide, stirrup- 
holder, carrier, and attendant in general, to the tem- 
porary occupant of his steed. ‘They are a race of 
active, obliging, intelligent fellows, and capable of 
bearing great fatigue, as they keep up with their 
charge during the longest and severest day's journey. 
While they trudge on foot behind, the rider is from 
time to time reminded of their presence by a sudden 
jerk of acceleration consequent upon the horse re- 
ceiving a poke from their long sticks, when proceed- 
ing slowly ; or when the pace is quickened, by the 
heavy drag from their keeping hold of the animal's 
tail to assist them in running. The Palanquin of 
Madeira is a sort of settée, suspended from a long 
pole borne by two men; the cushioning, curtaining, 
and other appendages of the carriage admit of much 
variety of taste and fancy. The Hammock is formed 
of net-work, slung on a similar pole, supported like- 
wise on the shoulders of two men. Lying along on 
one’s back at full length in one of these yielding 
aerostatic couches, with the feet comfortably covered, 
and tke head well raised with cushions,—a curtain 
spread over the pole above the head to shelter from 
the direct rays of the sun,—in this attitude reading 
the latest magazine from England, or playing the 
machettinho, or conversing with the occupant of some 
accompanying hammock, or revelling in the prospect 
of the glorious landscapes around,—this is the very 
ne plus ultra of luxury and enjoyment in locomotion, 
above all that can be experienced in the modes of 
travelling of any other country. The palanquin and 
hammock bearers are a hardy set of men; three of 
them will carry a person of ordinary weight for the 
whole day over the steepest country, and, as is usual, 
finish the journey by coming in the last mile or two 
at a brisk trot. They have a great fund of humour, 
of the most amusing kind ; and so comical is the ex- 
pression and way in which the jokes are uttered when 
a party of them are travelling in company, that the 
person in the hammock can seldom forbear joining 
in the merriment, although perhaps he knows that 
the joke is at his own expense, or even although he 
does not understand a word of the language. Some 
of them are exceedingly clever, composing tales and 
rude verses in the improvisatore style,and chaunting 
these in a most peculiar and somewhat pleasing tone. 
Sometimes they proceed in the ameebean or respon- 
sive style, one taking up the theme while the other 
pauses to take breath, and each endeavouring to sur- 
pass his predecessors in the description of the subject 
in hand, whether that be the praises of some tradi- 
tionary hero, or the liberality and worth of the person 
they are carrying, or the beauty and charms of their 
respective loves.” 

The editor, accordingly, leads his readers 
through a variety of the most remarkable scenery 
in the island—from time to time illustrated by 
the able pencil of Mr. Picken; dividing his 
stations into two classes,—the first including 
those which, lying within the line of the amphi- 
theatre of hills that surrounds Funchal, are ac- 
cessible to invalids generally—and the second 
penetrating into its wilder recesses and climbing 
its more majestic mountains—startling the native 

Dryad in his yet uninvaded haunts—threading 
its ancient forests, whose indigenous vegetation 
is hitherto softened by no exotic feature—open- 
ing up the far more stupendous coast scenery of 
its northern sides—and finally returning, by its 
western and rarely visited portion, through a 
rude and primitive peasantry, to whom Funchal, 
the metropolis, is a distant wonder, and tracts of 
country so waste and desolate as to earn from 
this writer the title of the Regio Petrea of Ma- 








deira. Through this tour, we cannot follow 
author or artist,—further than to allude shortly 
to one or two of the more general characteristics 
of its scenery; but must content ourselves, as to 
the rest, by observing that, while the text of the 
one, aided by the pencil of the other, discloses 
to the mere reader passages of such extraordi- 
nary natural magnificence as make the volume 
one of great interest,—to the Madeira visitor it 
will be a pleasant and very useful guide. 


“ The extreme grandeur of the mountain districts 
of Madeira (says the writer) is greatly the result of 
the geological character of the country. The rocks 
of which the whole mass of the land is composed are 
of volcanic origin. A few marine formations there 
are (tertiary liniestone at St. Vincente and lignite at 
St. Jorge, on the north coast) ; but these form a most 
minute portion of the surface. The mountains, 
nearly 6000 feet in height, are composed of basalts 
and other igneous rocks: the scenes have therefore 
all the rude and rugged wildness that might be ex- 
pected from the wreck and confusion of recent vol- 
canic action, and yet are on a scale of Alpine mag- 
nificence. Add to this, that there still remains much 
of the ancient vegetation of the island, the mountains 
being clothed with forests of laurel, vinhatigo, til, 
and other native evergreens, Many travellers have 
borne their testimony that no country in the world 
can boast of combinations of natural objects so pic- 
turesque and impressive.” 


The Editor, in a short passage, gives an idea 
of the differing features distinguishing the scenery 
of the northern and southern coasts—the differ- 
ence, after all, however, being rather in degree 
than in kind :— 

“ We are now upon the very shore of the Northern 
Atlantic. Already many points of difference have 
been observed by us between the two sides of the 
island. Instead of the land descending by gradual 
slopes, as it does on the south coast, the mountain 
ridges here retain a great elevation, till they terminate 
in a line of lofty sea-cliffs all along the northern 
shore. The vegetation, too, is different; the cactus 
and banana, and other tropical plants, are scarce, but 





there abound the hardier trees and plants of a higher 
latitude. The whole aspect of the land has a ruder 
and grander character. The sea, too, has here a 
corresponding sublimity of appearance. From the 
spot where we now stand, under the gigantic cliffs of 
St. Vincente, the majestic roll of the breakers affords 
a spectacle which quite obliterates any former notions 
of the grandeur of the ocean; wave after wave, in 
regular succession, moving in long and lofty lines 
towards the coast; curling over with a precision and 
cleanness such that the spray, when the wave breaks, 
runs off the edge to the right and left, like a well- 
performed feu-de-joie from a long line of infantry ; 
the sun shining into the breast of the wave, forming 
a lovely Iris in its spray ; and the foam, which boils 
and hisses on the shingle near our feet, forming a 
broad fringe of the most dazzling whiteness to the 
blue mantle of waters that invests the deep. We 
proceed eastward along the shore between the cliffs 
and the sea, there being a narrow tract of soil, in 
some places cultivated, between the rocks and the 
beach. Every step discloses new scenes of striking 
grandeur. All along the coast the cliffs are of great 
height, and extremely rugged and precipitous. Here 
and there they are cleft down to the level of the sea 
by ravines, in which mountain torrents find a channel. 
The sides and summits of the rocks are in most places 
covered with the dark foliage of the island trees. We 
see numbers of streams, fed by recent rain or by snow 
on the mountains, precipitating themselves from the 
top of this line of cliffs, forming a series of most pic- 
turesque cascades. Several of these often occur 
within a short distance of each other, where the 
height of the fall is many hundred feet of perpendi- 
cular descent. In some places, where the summit of 
the cliffs overhangs considerably, we see the stream 
sweeping over; but becoming broken and scattered 
in its descent, it is gradually altogether dispersed in 
mist ; so that the dark volume of water seen at the 
top appears farther down in the form of a white cloud, 
borne by the wind along the face of the cliff. With 
such a scene of wild magnificence on the one hand, 
and on the other the waves of the loud-sounding 
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Atlantic, here ever troubled and boisterous, breaking | social, is 

in immense surges on the rocky shore, we feel the disciplin 
majestic and solemn grandeur of the place ta be far | abilities 

above all that poetry ever painted or fancy conceived i dir 
of the sublimity of Nature's scenery.” are h 

One of the most striking features of Madeir, | “® ao I 
scenery is these same ravines; which, radiatiy, which al 
from the centre of the island to the coast, at ali vs 
points, are everywhere turned, by the ingenuity - “ple , 
of the inhabitants, to the purposes of irrigation _ 
by means of the /evadas or aqueducts which § *” me 
intersect the country in every direction— ae 

“Tn their course from some interior crater to the « Jitio ‘ 
sea, though immensely deepened by the long action | pre 
of water. Nothing can more speakingly tell of the one circl 
countless ages the torrents must have continued their | ¢@2 in 
unnoticed course, than the great depth and time J never col 
worn appearance of these chasms. In the interior | a0 Unive! 
of the island, their appearance is that of a deep. | tion of t 
trenched gloomy gorge, with a small torrent leaping | bateable : 
from the frowning rocks into the abyss; but nearer | discussiot 
the sea the ravines assume a milder character,—the | which far 
mountains ‘smooth their wrinkled front,’ and the | seem rat 
torrent finding comparative level, flows gently among tempt to 
round grey stones, until led off by a hundred small Each inc 
branches for the various purposes of irrigation.” 

The remarkable work of this kind at the Ra- | °° SP) 
bacal, one of the most stupendous passages of 4 notio 
the western scenery of the island, of which Mr, the ese 
Picken has furnished a striking view, worthy |) 140 it a 
of the subject, was described, not long since, in | “” i oki 
this journal (No. 697). sedlien 

This description of the present aspects of fe if oo 
Madeira is introduced by a short sketch, rapidly ‘4 . th 
tracing the events of its history, from the period | "°°" 
of its first discovery, in the reign of King John ob 
the First of Portugal, and under the encourage- — f 
ment afforded to naval discovery by his son, the Ie this | 
great Prince Henry,—down to the part which it ‘th “- le 
played in the recent struggle for sovereignty, § ” ‘a 
between brothers, his descendants :—and the rs eee 
editor, Dr. James Macaulay, has added some § na 
useful directions, under the head of ‘ General nn ms 
Information,’ to parties visiting the island, on fj. ry — 
most of the practical points (such as the best oR t 
modes of reaching the island, and living when is Philo 
there), on which, at such time, they would mos 4), sith 
wish to be informed—and some remarks on the of th quer 
climate, at once illustrating its extraordinary J vai ap 
salubrity, and teaching the invalid to turn itto§ - ys 
the best account. ‘These various particulars, —_ “we Ps 
with a map of the island, combine, as we have c foll a 
hinted, to make this volume a perfect guide 1 pa te 
book—as its illustrations and form make it a very oles we 
splendid one—to the Madeira traveller.* Mr Jol 

The population of the island is here stated aff of , 
120,000—about a fourth of whom are said to te thee fem 
side in Funchal and its vicinity :—and the number « ee sa 
of resident English is estimated at 300; while ~ ee. 
from 200 to 250 more are given as the numberdf ) oe tat 
those who, for some winters past, have resorted Suk on f 
to the island for the benefit of the climate. _ 
Philosophic Nuts, $c. By E. Johnson, Es: ge = 

Parts. 1—VI. Simpkin & Co. duce to the 
An Essay on the Impediments to Knowledge Reteenthe 





created by the Abuse of Words. By the Rev. 

W. Fitzgerald, A.B. Dublin, Curry. 
Tue conduct and developement of the huma 
faculties—the one all-important end of educt 
tion—is so inadequately sought for in our est 
blished systems of education, that the very sen 
of a consequent deficiency is scarcely ackno¥ 
ledged, or felt. Nothing, however, is more ce 
tain, than that the exceedingly small portion ¢ 
sound criticism exerted by Englishmen in # 
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a cleve 
* Mr. Picken’s masterly sketches carry with them, at OH exog), Th 
the impression of being produced under the immediate}! lif lik ys 
spiration of the Genius of the island—they are such, at ay e-like, wil 
rate, as to protect the glowing and enthusiastic descrip"'l] ~and in th 
of Dr. Macaulay against any charge of exaggeration es th 
we have seen no finer lithographic effects than are P he re 
sented by some of these finished prints. For us, to whe lishmen 
its pictured wonders make no more touching appeals, P social parti 





a welcome and valuable addition to our stores of the 
turesque. 
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pursuit of general truths, moral, scientific, or 
social, is almost exclusively the result of self- 
discipline, the product rather of strong natural 
abilities, than ofa direct and preconceived disci- 
pline directed by art. The consequence stares 
usin the face at every turn, in the slovenly way in 
which all public business is conducted, by a series 
of gropings in the dark, of enactments, repeals, 
and re-enactments, following each other without 
principle, in a vague endeavour to arrive at 
approximations to good. We see it also in the 
universal prevalence of class opinions, founded 
on baseless assertion, conventional dogmas, and 
traditional maxims, all of which are current in 
one circle of society and denied in all others; 
each in perpetual conflict with the other, but 
never coming into collision in the open fields of 
an universal logic. Around the very small por- 
tion of truth to be traced in any of the de- 
bateable subjects which are brought into public 
discussion, there is thus heaped a pile of sophisms, 
which far from being cleared away by inquiry, 
seem rather to accumulate with every new at- 
tempt to improve the public understanding. 
Each individual acting under the impulse of 
some supposed private interest, seizes upon some 
one notion behind which he entrenches himself; 
and incapable or unwilling to determine what is 
the amount of its value in fact or in inference, 
holds it as an absolute and irrefragable reason for 
overlooking all others. Thus it happens that the 
intellectual forces of society, bastardized and en- 
feebled, uniformly give way to the physical neces- 
sities of the moment, which alone determine social 
arrangements, causing all changes to be accom- 
panied by a shock, and every succession of 
improved order to be preceded by a chaos, 
In this state of the public mind, we receive 
with welcome every attempt that is made to 
popularize the elements of sound reasoning, and 
to disseminate principles which may assist the 
few who conscientiously seek truth in any of its 
departments. Among the labourers in this vine- 
yard, we consider Mr. Johnson as holding a 
—— place; and we strongly recommend 
is‘ Philosophic Nuts’ to all who have a sound 
ind healthy digestion, and desire, in the language 
of the writer, ‘‘ to make words fit things, instead 
of vainly striving to make things to fit words,” 
and the arbitrary signification which has been 
given to them. Mr. Johnson, it may be observed, 
is a follower of Horne Tooke’s, and one of the 
most successful in carrying his master's princi- 
ples through new departments of the subject. 

Mr. Johnson treats of the abuses in the mean- 
ing of words, Mr. Fitzgerald of the abuses of 
their logical combination. His essay is a more 
scholastic production than the “ Nuts,” and there- 
fore less original. We do not always agree with 
the author, but on the whole recommend his 
work earnestly for perusal. 





The Idler in France. 2 vols. Colburn. 
Tu ‘Idler in Italy’ will best serve to intro- 
duce to the public the ‘ Idler in France ;’ it is a 
continuation of the same work, extracts from 
the same journal—without a word even of ex- 
planatory Preface. For our own parts, we like 
ithetter than the preceding volumes. In Italy, 
the writer was often oppressed by the importance 
of the subject, which could not be dismissed in 
tilence, and was yet beyond the grasp and 
Power of an Idler. Here, in Paris and Parisian 
‘eclety, Lady Blessington is more at home—the 
great requirements were the easy facile pencil 

a clever sketcher, and in this way she 
excels. The pictures are always pleasant and 
life-like, without exaggeration or extravagance 
~and in the progress of her narrative she intro- 
duces the reader to many distinguished persons, 

glishmen as well as foreigners, and to many 

parties, at which most persons will be 





content to look on and listen. But, superadded 
to these, the characteristic merits of her former 
volumes, Lady Blessington chanced to be in 
Paris during “the three glorious days,” and 
her journal contains a picture drawn at the 
moment of the stirring interests of that event- 
ful time. We shall content ourselves with 
gleaning here and there, in the order set down 
for us—and first a sketch, fresh as life, of a 
country-town, an inn, and a hostess—or rather 
of Arles, its inn and hostess, for the scene is 
strictly local :— 

“Arles is certainly one of the most interesting 
towns I have ever seen, whether viewed as a place 
remarkable for the objects of antiquity it contains, or 
for the primitive manners of its inhabitants and its 
picturesque appearance. The quays are spacious 
and well built, presenting a very different aspect to 
the streets; for the former are very populous, being 
frequented by the boatmen who ply their busy com- 
merce between Lyons and Marseilles—depots for the 
merchandise being erected along them, while the 
latter are comparatively deserted. With this facility 
of communication with two such flourishing towns, 
it is extraordinary that Arles should have so long re- 
tained the primitive simplicity that seems to pervade 
it, and that a good hotel has not yet been established 
here. Our good hostess provided nearly as substan- 
tial a supper for us last night as the early dinner 
served up on our arrival, and again presided at the 
repast, pressing us to eat, and recommending, with 
genuine kindness, the various specimens of dainties 
set before us, Our beds, though homely, were clean ; 
and I have seldom, in the most luxurious ones, re- 
posed equally soundly. When our courier asked 
for the bill this morning, the landlady declared she 
‘knew not what to charge, that she was never in the 
habit of making out bills, and that we must give her 
what we thought right.” The courier urged the ne- 
cessity of having a regular bill, explaining to her that 
he was obliged to file all bills, and produce them 
every week for the arrangement of his accounts— 
but in vain: she could not, she declared, make one 
out; and no one in her house was more expert than 
herself. She came to us, laughing and protesting, 
and ended by saying, ‘Pay what you like; things 
are very cheap at Arles. You have eaten very little 
—really, it is not worth charging for.’ But when 
we persisted on having her at least name a sum, to 
our infinite surprise she asked, if a couple of louis 
would be too much? And this for a party of six, 
and six servants, for two days! We had some dif- 
ficulty in inducing her to accept a suitable indemni- 
fication, and parted, leaving her proclaiming what 
she was pleased to consider our excessive generosity, 
and reiterating her good wishes.” 


Some of the best parts of these volumes are 
the passages in which the manners of England 
and France are contrasted :— 

“ A propos of manners, I am struck with the great 
difference between those of Frenchmen and English- 
men, of the same station of life. The latter treat 
women with a politeness that seems the result of 
habitual amenity ; the former with a homage that 
appears to be inspired by the peculiar claims of the 
sex, particularised in the individual woman, and is 
consequently more flattering. An Englishman seldom 
lays himself out to act the agreeable to women; a 
Frenchman never omits an opportunity of so doing : 
hence, the attentions of the latter are less gratifying 
than those of the former, because a woman, however 
free from vanity, may suppose that when an English- 
man takes the trouble—and it is evidently a trouble, 
more or less, to all our islanders to enact the agree- 
able—she has really inspired him with the desire to 
please. In France, a woman may forget that she is 
neither young nor handsome; for the absence of 
these claims to attention does not expose her to be 
neglected by the male sex. In England, the elderly 
and the ugly ‘could a tale unfold’ of the naiveté with 
which men evince their sense of the importance of 
youth and beauty, and their oblivion of the presence 
of those who have neither. France is the paradise 


for old women, particularly if they are spirituelle ; 
but England is the purgatory.” 

On another occasion Lady Blessington ob- 
serves :— 








“ French society hasdecidedly one great superiority 
over English, and that is its freedom from those 
topics which too often engross so considerable a por- 
tion of male conversation, even in the presence of 
ladies, in England. I have often passed the evening 
previously and subsequently to a race, in which many 
of the men present took a lively interest, without 
ever hearing it made the subject of conversation. 
Could this be said of a party in England, on a similar 
occasion. Nor do the men here talk of their shooting 
or hunting before women, as with us. This is a great 
relief, for in England many a woman is doomed to 
listen to interminable tales of slaughtered grouse, 
partridges, and pheasants; of hair-breadth ‘ ‘scapes 
by flood and field,’ and venturous leaps, the descrip- 
tions of which leave one in doubt whether the nar- 
rator or his horse be the greater animal of the two, 
and render the poor listener more fatigued by the 
recital than either was by the longest chase. A dis~ 
sertatioh on the comparative merits of Manton’s, 
Lancaster's, and Moore’s guns, and the advantage of 
percussion locks, it is true, generally diversifies the 
conversation. Then how edifying it is to hear the 
pedigrees of horses—the odds for and against the 
favourite winning such or such a race—the good or 
bad books of the talkers—the hedging or backing of 
the bettors! Yet all this are women condemned to 
hear on the eve of a race, or during the shooting or 
hunting season, should their evil stars bring them 
into the society of any of the Nimrods or sportsmen 
of the day, who think it not only allowable to devote 
nearly all their time to such pursuits, but to talk of 
little else. The woman who aims at being popular 
in her county, must not only listen patiently, but 
evince a lively interest in these intellectual occupa- 
tions ; while, if the truth was confessed, she is tho- 
roughly ennuyée by these details of them: or if not, 
it must be inferred that she has lost much of the 
refinement of mind and taste peculiar to the well- 
educated portion of her sex. I do not object to men 
liking racing, hunting, and shooting. The first pre- 
serves the breed of horses, for which England is so 
justly celebrated, and hunting keeps up the skill in 
horsemanship in which our men excel. What I do 
object to is their making these pursuits the constant 
topics of conversation before women, instead of select- 
ing those more suitable to the tastes and habits of the 
latter. There is none of the affectation of avoiding 
subjects supposed to be uninteresting to women 
visible in the men here. They do not utter with a 
smile—half pity, half condescension—‘ we must not 
talk politics before the ladies;’ they merely avoid 
entering into discussions, or exhibiting party spirit, 
and show their deference for female society by speak- 
ing on literature, on which they politely seem to take 
for granted that women are well informed. Perhaps 
this deferential treatment of the gentler sex may not 
be wholly caused by the good breeding of the men 
in France; for I strongly suspect that the women 
here would be very little disposed to submit to the 
nonchalance that prompts the conduct I have referred 
to in England, and that any man who would make 
his horses or his field-sports the topic of discourse in 
their presence, would soon find himself expelled from 
their society. Frenchwomen still think, and with 
reason, that they govern the tone of the circles in 
which they move, and look with jealousy on any 
infringement of the respectful attention they consider 
to be their due.” 

After all, our “ impartial Justicer” inclines, we 
think, to decide in favour of the best English 
society :— 

“There is a repose in the society of clever and 
refined Englishmen to be met with in no other: the 
absence of all attempts to shine, or at least of the 
evidence of such attempts; the mildness of the 
manners; the low voices, the freedom from any 
flattery, except the most delicate and acceptable oi 
all to a fastidious person, namely, that implied by 
the subjects of conversation chosen, and the interest 
yielded to them ;—yes, these peculiarities have a 
great charm for me, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Luttrell 
possess them in an eminent degree. The mercurial 
temperaments of the French preclude them from this 
calmness of manner and mildness of speech. More 
obsequiously polite and attentive to women, the exu- 
berance of their animal spirits often hurries them into 
a gaiety evinced by clever sallies and clever observa- 
tions. They shine, but they let the desire to do so 
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be too evident to admit of that quietude that forms 
one of the most agreeable, as well as distinguishing, 
attributes of the conversation of a refined and highly- 
intellectual Englishman.” 

Characteristic differences pervade all classes 
of society—even the shopkeepers :— 

“TI am sometimes amused, but more frequently 
irritated, by observing the mcurs Parisiennes, par- 
ticularly in the shop-keepers. The airs of self-com- 
placency, amounting almost to impertinence, prac- 
tised by this class, cannot fail to surprise persons 
accustomed to the civility and assiduity of those in 
London, who, whether the purchases made in their 
shops be large or small, evince an equal politeness 
to the buyers. In Paris, the tradesman assumes 
the right of dictating to the taste of his customers ; 
in London, he only administers to it. Enter a 
Parisian shop, and ask to be shown velvet, silk, or 
riband, to assort with a pattern you have brought of 
some particular colour or quality, and the mercer, 
having glanced at it somewhat contemptuously, 
places before you six or eight pieces of a different 
tint and texture. You tell him that they are not 
similar to the pattern, and he answers, ‘ That may 
be; nevertheless, his goods are of the newest fashion, 
and infinitely superior to your model.’ You say, 
*You prefer the colour of your pattern, and must 
match it.’ He produces half-a-dozen pieces still 
more unlike what you require ; and to your renewed 
assertion that no colour but the one similar to your 
pattern will suit you, he assures you, that his goods 
are superior to all others, and that what you require 
is out of fashion, and a very bad article, and, con- 
sequently, that you had much better abandon your 
taste and adopt his. This counsel is given without 
any attempt at concealing the contempt the giver of 
it entertains for your opinion, and the perfect satis- 
faction he indulges for his own. You once more 
ask, ‘ If he has got nothing to match the colour you 
require 2’ and he shrugs his shoulders and answers, 
* Pourtant, madame, what I have shown you is much 
superior.’ § Very possible ; but no colour will suit me 
but this one,’ holding up the pattern ; ‘ for I want to 
replace a breadth of a new dress to which an accident 
has occurred.’-—* Pourtant, madame, my colours are 
precisely the same, but the quality of the materials 
is infinitely better!’ and with this answer, after 
having lost half an hour—if not double that time— 
you are compelled to be satisfied, and leave the shop, 
its owner looking as if he considered you a person of 
decidedly bad taste, and very troublesome into the 
bargain. Similar treatment awaits you in every 
shop ; the owners having, as it appears to me, decided 
on showing you only what they approve, and not what 
you seek.” 

The easy familiarity of servants on the con- 
tinent must have forcibly struck all English tra- 
vellers; as forcibly, indeed, as the hard and 
wide difference which exists in England between 
master and servant startles all foreigners. On 
this subject Lady Blessington, who had abundant 
opportunities for observation, thus comments :— 

“A French master and mistress issue their orders 
to their domestics with much more familiarity than 
the English do; take a lively interest in their welfare 
and happiness; advise them about their private con- 
cerns; inquire into the cause of any depression of 
spirits, or symptom of ill health they may observe, 
and make themselves acquainted with the circum- 
stances of those in their establishment. This system 
lessens the distance maintained between masters and 
servants, but does not really diminish the respect 
entertained by the latter towards their employers, 
who generally find around them humble friends, in- 
stead of, as with us, cold and calculating dependents, 
who repay our hauteur by a total indifference to our 
interests, and, while evincing all the external appear- 
ance of profound respect, entertain little of the true 

feeling of it to their masters. Treating our servants 
as if they were automatons created solely for our use, 
and who, being paid a certain remuneration for their 
services, have no claim on us for kindness or sym- 
pathy, is a system very injurious to their morals and 
our own interests, and requires an amelioration. But 
while I deprecate the tone of familiarity that so fre- 
quently shocks the untravelled English in the treat- 
ment of French employers to their servants, I should 


English to theirs. Nowhere are servants so well 
paid, clothed, fed, and lodged, as with us, and no- 
where are they said to feel so little attachment to 
their masters; which can only be accounted for by 
the erroneous system to which I have referred.” 

We have left the personal anecdotes and 
sketches for another opportunity, should it offer ; 
in the meantime we shall give one anecdote of 
the Princess Talleyrand :— 

“When the Baron Denon’s work on Egypt was 
the topic of general conversation, and the hotel of 
the Prince Talleyrand was the rendezvous of the 
most distinguished persons of both sexes at Paris, 
Denon being engaged to dine there one day, the 
Prince wished the Princesse to read a few pages of 
the book, in order that she might be enabled to say 
something complimentary on it to the author. He 
consequently ordered his librarian to send the work 
to her apartment on the morning of the day of the 
dinner ; but, unfortunately, at the same time also 
commanded that a copy of Robinson Crusoe should 
be sent to a young lady, a protégée of hers, who 
resided in the hotel. The Baron Denon’s work, 
through mistake, was given to Mademoiselle, and 
Robinson Crusoe was delivered to the Princesse, who 
rapidly looked through its pages. The seat of 
honour at table being assigned to the Baron, the 
Princesse, mindful of her husband’s wishes, had no 
sooner eaten her soup than, smiling graciously, she 
thanked Denon for the pleasure which the perusal of 
his work had afforded her. The author was pleased, 
and told her how much he felt honoured ; but judge 
of his astonishment, and the dismay of the Prince 
Talleyrand, when the Princesse exclaimed, * Yes, 
Monsieur le Baron, your work has delighted me ; 
but I am longing to know what has become of your 
poorman Friday, about whom I feel such an interest.’” 








Spanish Legends—[ Leyendas Espaiiolas]. By 
José Joaquin de Mora. C, & H. Senior. 
Ir is not often that we are called on to notice 
foreign works printed in this country, still less 
frequently a volume of original Spanish poetry. 
The language and literature of the Peninsula 
are not now very generally studied in England. 
During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, Spanish 
was in a great measure the language of the court; 
it was also extensively cultivated during those of 
James and Charles I., and translations of the 
best Spanish works appeared in this country 
sooner than in any other. It is, indeed, a fact un- 
deniable, and one which enlightened Spaniards 
themselves do us the justice to admit, that by no 
foreign nation have the beauties of Spanish 
literature been so justly appreciated; a late 
commentator on Don Quixote, the learned 
Clemencin, has indeed gone so far as to assert 
that “up to the latter end of the last century, 
more had been done in England to illustrate 
the life and writings of the immortal author 
of that inimitable work than in any other 
country of Europe, Spain even not excepted.” 
The study of Spanish literature, however, went 
out of fashion on the accession of the house of 
Hanover. Circumstances some years since gave 
it once again a temporary popularity: the inti- 
mate political connexion which existed between 
the two countries during the Peninsular war, and 
the crowds of distinguished Spaniards who, on 
the restoration of Ferdinand, were compelled to 
seek refuge on our shores from the persecutions 
of a priest-ridden and despotic government, con- 
tributed to revive a taste for the literature of the 
south, and it became again a favourite study 
in this country. We still recollect when, volume 
after volume, the production of learned Spaniards 
sharing our hospitality, issued from the London 
press, and were favourably received by the British 
public, But this temporary excitement has long 
since subsided; Spanish has given way to Ger- 
man; and we fear there are not at the present 
day many Englishmen capable of judging of the 
merits of a work like the present. 





like to see more kindness of manner shewn by the 


ciently implies, is a collection of legends in verse 
taken from the history of Spain, and chiefly 
from that period when the country was unde 
the Mohammedan sway. The writer has been 
long resident in this country, and is the author 
of several works, among which we may mention 
a paraphrase of Conde’s history of the Spanish 
Arabs, a translation of Clavigero’s ‘ Ancient 
History of Mexico,’ illustrated with notes, and q 
volume entitled ‘No me olvides,’ (Forget-Me. 
Not), containing many poetical pieces of more 
than ordinary merit. The present, however 
appears to be the most important of the author's 
works, not only on account of the labour be. 
stowed on it, and the number and character of 
the poems, but because he appears in it some. 
what in the character of an innovator. It js 
well known that Spaniards have two sorts of 
rhyme—the consonante, or full rhyme, which js 
nearly the same as the Italian, and the asonante, 
which the ear of a foreigner would not imme 
diately distinguish from blank verse, since it 
consists in the vowels on which the last accent 
falls. This latter, which is unquestionably bor. 
rowed from the Arabs, and was generally used 
by the earliest poets of Spain, constitutes a 
rhythmical beauty unknown to other nations, 
especially when applied to the short verses of 
the ballad or romance. Our author, however, 
is of a different opinion: he holds that all verse 
ending with the asonant rhyme, being compara- 
tively easier than that which terminates in the 
full one, has become trivial and vulgar, from the 
fact of its being often used by illiterate persons, 
and ought, therefore, to be discountenanced, 
In conformity with this opinion, he has inva- 
riably used the consonante, or full rhyme, in 
all his poems; and we own that the effect pro- 
duced itt some, especially in the longer pieces, 
might have made a convert of us, notwithstand- 
ing our decided taste for the older forms of 
Spanish poetry, had we not perused some of the 
lighter poems, in which the monotonous jingling 

roduced by the tonstant repetition of the rhyme 
in the octosyllabic verse is less pleasant to the 
ear than the distant harmony produced by a 
slight but continuous fall on the same vowel, 
Be this as it may, the Poems are worth perusing, 
and we recommend them to all who take an in- 
terest in Spanish literature. 

Before taking leave, we cannot but express 
our surprise at the system of orthography which 
the author has adopted. We know well that 
the most distinguished Spanish scholars have 
long been, and are still divided, as to the manner 
of writing their language, and that hence have 
originated almost as many systems as there are 
writers; but in a language like the Spanish, 
which derives most of its words from the Latin, 
we consider it decidedly unadvisable to suppress, 
as the author does, the component or radical 
letters of a word, and to write exibe, exita, exes0, 
instead of exhibe, excita, exceso. 








A Winter in the Azores, and a Summer at tht 
Baths of the Furnas. By Joseph Bullar, M.D. 
and Henry Bullar, of Lincoln's Inn. 2 vols. 
Van Voorst. : 

Turse volumes, though somewhat slight in their 

literary character, are welcome, as containing 4 

series of pictures, which bring before us forms 

and scenes belonging to a strange land. the 
journalists passed a winter. at St. Michael’s, and 

a spring and summer in the ie 

islands. ‘Their humour has been to see “g 

in everything ;” and we have rarely risen from 

pages at once so clear from egotistical vamlty 

or more calculated to leave on the mind o 











reader an agreeable impression of their writers 
Ponta Delgada, in St. Michael's, is the fir 

landing-place, at which we touch a new field 

observation after a rough sea-voyage. Thisis® 





The ‘ Leyendas Espaiiolas,’ as the title suffi- 
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rincipal town of the island, containing twenty 
thousand inhabitants; not particularly enchant- 
ing in its situation, being built “ close to the sea 
in a formal white line,” and backed by number- 
less small green mole-hills, some of them clothed 
with old orange plantations, others displaying 
their volcanic origin. After four-and-twenty 
days passed in a Cowes fruit-vessel, even this 
monotonous place looked a very Eden ; but it is 
not a Paradise to be reached without a struggle. 
The surf bursts upon the beach, Deal-fashion ; 
and the boatmen, though perhaps less extor- 
tionate than the Jacks of the Kentish coast, 
are a noisy, jabbering set of fellows, whose ap- 
pearance and “ accost” are likely to do anything 
rather than reassure the nerves of an invalid. 








The first peep at life in St. Michael’s might as | unfrequently used :— 


well have been taken in Russell Square—but for 
the hour, seven in the evening, at which the ball 
began. There were no fandangos—no boleros— 
no Moorish dances of any kind—but quadrilles | 
executed by many handsome women—fatter 
because less tortured in stays than the English 
sisterhood,—with the usual proportion of un- 
exceptional chaperons. A note made two days | 
later shows us a few things more especially 
Azorean :— 

“The basement of the houses is used for shops, 
storehouses, or stables. The shops are lighted from 
the door, and have no windows. There is conse- 
quently none of the gay variety of shop-fronts seen 
in England, but open doors display counters and 
shelves of wares inside. The signs for the different 
trades are hung out of these doorways. At one door, 
for instance, you see a dozen strips of printed cottons 
tied to a small stick, and fluttering like the ribbons 
on a recruiting sergeant’s hat. This tells you that a 
linen-draper stands ready inside with tape and cot- 
tons. Farther on, a small bundle of faggots, a bunch 
of onions, a few roots of garlick, and two or three 
candles dangle from another stick, and denote a 
grocer. A shoemaker's sign is a bunch of leather 
shreds; and a hatter’s isa painted hat. A butcher 
ties up a bundle of empty sausage skins, or a rude 
drawing of an ox having his horn sawed off, the saw 
as large as the man who uses it. Over a milkman’s 
door hangs a crooked red cow, such as may be seen 
inalleys in London. A great bough of faya, which 
resembles a branch of arbutus, indicates a wine shop, 
and, by the addition of a sprig of box, you learn that 
spirits are sold there. * * The first floor windows, 
immediately above the shops and stores, are very 
generally furnished with small wooden balconies of 
trellis-work, like that in our dairy windows, which is 
painted dull red, green, or white. Neat iron balco- 
nies are fixed before some of the windows of the 
larger houses. ‘The eaves project considerably, and 
the corner tile is frequently shaped like a bird with 
outspread wings, or is made to turn up into a long 


| ture, made like children’s carts. 
| are about two feet in diameter, each consisting of a 


| is studded with enormous conical-headed nails, The 


ginal colour of the stone, which is dark grey or black. 
Shoemakers sit at work in their doorways: in others, 
tailors squat, while the goose is seen in the street on 
a smouldering pan of charcoal. * * A few vehicles, 
resembling somewhat the old race of hack cabs in 
London, hung on a long carriage with upright 
springs, and drawn by two small, spirited horses, 
with postilions in jack boots, and men in dull liveries 
swinging on behind, clattered through the streets with 
the rattle and jingle of empty post-chaises. Two 
ladies sat in some of these, dressed in by-gone Euro- 
pean fashions; others had a single occupant. Some 
were closed in by heavy leather flaps and aprons, 
having two glazed holes, on a level with the rider's 
eyes. Pigs and donkeys there were in abundance ; 
the swine unusually large and fat. * * There are 
of red and black. As time and the 
weather act upon them, and moss ac- 
cumulates, and lichens grow, the gau- 
diness, however, wears away, and they 
become rather picturesque objects ; 
and when blackened, as they some- 
times are by constant damp and 
splashing, there could hardly be a 
better background for the gay figures 
of the thirsty men and graceful girls 
who drink and lean about them.” 

“ One of the most singular objects 
that meets a stranger’s eye in the 
streets of Ponta Delgada, is the island 
cap or carapuca, worn by the peasants 
of the place. * * It is usually made 
of indigo-blue cloth, lined with serge 
of the same colour. But the colour, 
lining, and dimensions of each cara- 
puca vary with the taste or locality of 
the different wearers just as widely as 
the shape of black beavers with the 
whims of a Bond Street hatter.” 

There are eight thousand asses in St. Mi- 
chael’s, by the aid of which traffic and trans- 
port are alike carried on, though oxen are not 





“ The waggons here are of a very primitive struc- 
The two wheels 


circular piece of wood, the circumference of which 


wheels are connected by an axle-tree which turns in 
wooden sockets. A simple flat board, square behind, 
and terminating by a gentle curve in a single shaft, 
forms the body. A few holes and stakes, like the 
pegs on a brewer's dray, and round these, when re- 
quired, a stout wicker frame, like a long hurdle, keep 
the load in its place. The oxen are harnessed by a 
simple yoke.’ 








point. The plaster of the building is of glaring 
whiteness, the corners of the door-posts, edges of the | 
Windows, and cornice, being generally left the ori- | 


fountains in the streets, with tanks by their sides, 
where asses stop to drink; and these, like market- 
places, are spots where foreigners generally find 


amusement, The water is carried in barrels, and in 
pitchers of red pottery; the barrels, which are long 
and narrow, are frequently slung in pairs over the 
back of an ass; and the pitchers, which are made in 
the island, and, being porous, like the Indian gurg- 
lets, act in summer-time as water-coolers, possess as 
much beauty of form as some of those in the British 
Museum from the ruins of Herculaneum. The water 
of St. Michael's is peculiarly delicate and pure. It 


is conducted to Ponta Delgada by pipes from a reser- 
voir in the mountains, and flows day and night from 
fountains, which the peculiar taste of the islanders 








for gaudy colouring has led them to paint in patterns 


far to repay the tourist, for every road in the 
neighbourhood is jealously shut in with high 
walls. These protect the orange trees from 
depredation ; for the population, though not ill- 
intentioned, seems to be lawless, after a lazy 
fashion; and the open fruit-gardens of France 
and Rhenish Germany would stand a poor 
chance of producing much revenue to their 
owners, if the ‘* Portugee” were in the neigh- 
bourhood. The high walls, too, have a purpose 
and a value, as opposing themselves to high 
winds. When we get past these, on our road to 
Villa Franca, we begin to see something of the 
country, and something of the more primitive 
life of the people. The cottage of Thomazia 
and Bicho, where our traveller put up for the 
night—but for “the neat clean bed, having a 
bolster fringed with muslin,” might have been 
an Irish cabin, for pigedns were free of the 
house, and the pig walked in and out as if, like 
his far-away cousin in Connemara, “ he paid the 
rent.” The staff of life is maize-bread, only one 
degree better than Paddy’s potato food :—but 
the climate !—that makes the difference. 


Monks and nuns seem at a discount in St. 
Michael’s ever since Don Pedro took the reins ; 
the former are said to be notoriously libertine— 
the latter little better, and sparingly accom- 
plished, save in feather flowers and pastry. But 
processions and church festivals flourish, as we 
shall perhaps presently see. There is a certain 
observance of the Sabbath, the rest of which is 
most unscrupulously broken by the Protestant 
orange merchants,—‘‘ who do not cease loading 
their vessels.” The following picture has hues 
and forms in its repose, which are characteristic 
and pleasing. We are still at Villa Franca, and 
it is Christmas-day—the temperature being as 
mild as our best June weather, and the elder and 
the cuckoo-pint bursting into leaf, just as freshly 
as if there were no such things as holly-boughs 
and black hellebore in the world :— 

“The appearance of the town is like that of an 
English village on Sunday. Every one,—man, 





Excursions from Ponta Delgada must stretch 


woman, and child,—is cleanly, neatly, or even gaily 
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dressed ; no work is going on, no asses are to be seen, 
even the pigs have assumed an indolent holy-day 
expression, and everything indicates a complete ces- 
sation from all working-day occupations, The rooms 
of the poor are dressed out with boughs of ever- 
greens, and some are strewed with rushes. In the 
afternoon, in most of the cottages of the poor, the | 
women, girls, and little children sat cross-legged 
on the floor, their glossy black hair neatly arranged, 
shining with oil, and often fastened with high tor- 
toise-shell combs. Some were sitting at the door- | 
step in the sun. The balconies of the houses were | 
occupied by women, who leaned over them and | 
looked at the passers-by. They are fond of bright- 
coloured shawls, with a preference for deep yellow or 
crimson ; and these suit well thejr black eyes, hair, | 
and dark complexions. The men lounged and 
chatted in the streets, or vigorously gesticulated in 
groups round the wine-shops; while their boys were 
in herds at play. The women are particularly gay 
nbout the feet. One wore a tawny pair of high shoes, 
with bright orange tassels; others white leather re- 


sembling kid; others what had the appearance at | 
least of white satin ; and one careful damsel, whom | 
| to the town. Nowand then the top of @: Basket, full 
town, was engaged in taking off and rolling up her | 
smart shoes and open stockings, before setting forth 


we accidentally interrupted in the outskirts of the 


barefooted on her way home. She looked very much 
ashamed of herself, poor soul! 
wandered out and paid Thomazia’s cottage a visit. 
She and her children and grandchildren were sitting 
up in all the enjoyment of their festival. In one 
corner of the room was the bed, which, in every cot- 
tage and on all occasions, is perfectly clean and neat, 
but to-day it was decorated with a finely worked 
muslin vallance, and a handsome coverlid of white 
quilted materials, on which were strewed a few 
flowers. The floor was spread with fresh rushes, the 
walls and ceiling were covered with green branches 
of the Faya; and in the midst of this bower, just 
sufficiently lighted by a small crucifix-lamp to make 
a picture of the cottage interior, lay and lounged the 
family of the Bichos. There was Antonio stretched 
on the rushes in his hairy strength, sound asleep. 
Thomazia squatted in Moorish fashion with her 
elbows on her knees; one of her children with his 
head upon her lap, lay in motionless sleep: a girl in 
a bright red petticoat, laughing to her baby, and 
quizzing the foreigners to her black-eyed sister who 
sat beside her, leaned upon the bed; her husband 
with short mustachios and olive brown complexion, 
rubbed his cat, and smiled at the notice taken of the 
cottage ; and the youngest and brownest grandchild 
stood on the clothes-chest in a small white shirt, 
wondering at us with childlike simplicity. All were 
merry, and all were more or less cheered with wine. 
They were well pleased to be looked at and praised. 
* * Passing a small hovel in one of the back alleys, 
we came to a melancholy contrast with all this life 
and cheerful activity among the gay holyday keepers 
in the streets. The single room of the cottage being 


In the evening we | 





were a party of children, whose business it was to 
prepare the husks for the men, who used them in 
packing. * * A quantity of the leaves being heaped 
together near the packers, the operation began. 
A child handed to a workman who squatted by 
the heap of fruit, a prepared husk ; this was rapidly 
snatched from the child, wrapped round the orange 
by an intermediate workman, passed by the feeder 
to the next, who, (sitting with the chest between 
his legs,) placed it in the orange-box with amazing 
rapidity, took a second and a third and a fourth 
as fast as his hands could move, and the feeders 
could supply him, until at length the chest was 
filled to overflowing, and was ready to be nailed 
up. Two men then handed it to the carpenter, who 
bent over the orange-chest several thin boards, 
secured them with a willow band, pressed it with his 
naked foot as he sawed off the ragged ends of the 
boards, and finally despatched it to the ass, which 
stood ready for lading. Two chests were slung across 
his back, by means of cords crossed in a figure of 
eight, both were well secured by straps under his 
belly, the driver took his goad, pricked his beast, and 
uttering the never-ending cry ‘Sackaaig,’ trudged off 


of the golden fruit, came in sight, carried on the 
broad shoulders of some strong fellow, who, after 
toiling up one of the steep paths leading from the 
ravine to the enclosure, shot out upon the ground the 
whole contents of his basket, with as little concern as 
| a coalheaver does his coals.” 
We must take a peep into the orange-garden 
| itself :— 
“In one part scores of children were scattered 
; among the branches, gathering fruit into small 
| baskets, hallooing, laughing, practically joking, and 
| finally emptying their gatherings into the larger 
| baskets underneath the trees, which, when filled, were 
slowly borne away to the packing-place, and bowled 


on the steep sides of the glen lay on the ground up- 
rooted, either from their load of fruit, the high winds, 
or the weight of the boys; four, five, and even six 
of whom will climb the branches at the same time ; 
and as the soil is very light, and the roots are super. 
ficial, (and the fall of a tree, perhaps, not unamus- 
ing,) down the trees come. They are allowed to lie 
where they fall; and those which had evidently 
fallen many years ago were still alive, and bearing 
good crops.” 

We must pass much amusing matter, to come 
to “‘a history in little’ of the changes which 
have taken place in St. Michael’s within the last 
twenty years,—if the account of Dr. Webster, a 
Bostonian, may be trusted. In his time (some- 
where about 1820) glass windows were hardly 
known, chairs had been but recently introduced, 
the richer people sat cross-legged on the floor, or 
upon a platform about a foot high, covered with 
carpet; there were no carriages, save a few 
cabriolets for visiting ; the gentry were slovenly 
and dirty, few could write or read, and ’squired 
ladies to and fro @ la Sir Charles Grandison, 
that is, with cocked hats and swords. These 
days are all passed; and the orange-traflic is 
making the Azorean “ Morgado” (squire) as 
proper a man as his English or French corre- 
spondent. Among the humbler classes, the old 
usages still prevail, as will be seen in our next 
scene—a funeral group at Villa Franca :— 

“ The ceremony partook of the same careless up- 
concern which characterized the procession the other 
day. The same unlettered priests officiated, and the 
same kind of lookers-on attended. The priests, who 
stood in rows on each side of the body, twanged out 
their parts like so many ‘ frozen-out gardeners’ in 
the streets of London. One of them held a large 





| out upon the great heap. Many large orange-trees 





lighted by a small lamp, and the upper half of the | 
door having been left unclosed, a gleam was thrown | 
across the gloomy street. Attracted by the light, we | “The sexton was as sextons have been since Shak- 
looked into the cottage, and there saw on a small | speare’s time, and will be henceforward, a merry 
bed, which nearly filled the room, a very aged woman | fellow that had ‘ no feeling of his business.’ When the 
in a heavy sleep. She was apparently sick, and so | corpse was lowered into the grave by the bearers, he 
still that she had all the appearance of a corpse. A | jumped dovwh on it, tucking it up and arranging the 





jar of water, and a green branch for fanning away the 
flies that buzzed and settled on her face without dis- 
turbing her, had been left by her bed-side, her cru- 
cifix and beads were within reach, and her only 
companion, a sleek cat, purred and dozed at her feet.” 

The day after Christmas-day, our journalist 
came upon a scene which is “St. Michacl’s all 
over” :-- 

* Walked this morning to an orange garden, be- 
yond the little village of Ribeira Secca. At its en- 
trance was a pathway with evergreen Faya trees on 
each side, meeting in arches overhead. Suddenly we 
came upon merry groups of men and boys, all busily 
engaged in packing oranges, in a square and open 
plot of ground. They were gathered round a goodly 
pile of the fresh fruit, sitting on heaps of the dry 


calyx-leaves of the Indian corn, in which each orange | 


is wrapped before it is placed in the boxes. Near 


these circles of laughing Azoreans, who sat at their 
work and kept up a continual cross-fire of rapid | 
repartee as they quickly filled the orange cases, | 


| grave clothes, as if he had been putting it to bed, 
| and then, with a final squeeze to the arms, sprang 
| out of the hole, shovelled a few light spadefuls on 
; the body in an impatient way, handed his tool to the 
| bystanders, (each of whom threw earth into the 
| grave,) and, when they were satisfied, began the 
business of ramming down and filling up.” 
| We will now exhibit a few of the Carnival 
| festivities of Orange-land :— 
| “ Shrove Sunday is called ‘ fat Sanday’ (Domingo 
| gordo). ‘The day was a very delightful one, the sun 
not like summer, with just enough breeze to prevent 
| languor or oppression, Every oné being dressed in 
| holyday clothing; the white linen trowsers, and 
| tight black or blue velvet jackets of the men, the 
| showy handkerchiefs on the heads of the women 
being mixed with their sombre indigo cloaks, and the 
heavy snuff-coloured capotes of the few tradesmen— 
and the bulk of the town population and that of its 
neighbourhood being assembled in the square,—the 
day seemed doubly gay. In the market-place num- 





gilded crucifix, and his attention was completely 
divided between disposing it in such 
a way as might least incommode 
himself, and protecting two lanky 
tapers, that guttered by his side from 
the draughts which caused them to 
flare. Another, who in figure, car- 
riage, dress, and face, resembled a 
dropsical Portuguese woman, after he 
had finished his part of the chant, 
took snuff, and hastily blew his nose, 
that he might be in time for the next 
stave. Next to him was a lean old 
man, ‘ gaping like a defunct oyster, 
whose thin cheeks, long-hooked nose, 
and hollow eyes, reminded me strongly 
of the skulls of some birds. This old 
gentleman took the service very easy, 
—just as old stagers at public dinners 
do the cheers,—by merely opening his 
mouth into the shape it would have 
assumed had he imitated his next 
neighbour. 


berless groups stood and lounged about in enjoyment 
of the festival. On the stone steps of the jail a 
throng of boatmen—some in Scotch bonnets, (for they 
are loyers of the tartan,) others with hanging caps of 
scarlet and blue; others with the party-coloured cap 
of the country, a mixture of brown, white, red, and 
yellow, lay dozingin the sunshine. But on the steps 
of the church of Misericordia the greatest variety had 
collected. As a kind of centre-piece to this assem- 
blage,—like a patch of poppies in a cornfield,—the 
clerk to all the churches in the town, a snuffy grey- 
headed tailor, flared along in a scarlet gown, sul 
rounded by a crowd of all sorts and sizes, from shrill 
scampering boys in cotton shirts and brown legs, to 
grey-headed eld leaning on its long stick in silent 
composure. The young peasants from the country 
villages, dressed in close velvet jackets, the whitest 
of white trowsers, and hats with long horns and 
crimson linings, leaned in graceful attitudes on theit 
long poles, or chatted in groups, or sat on the steps 
laughing, and acting every word they spoke. One 
middle-aged man sat in a prominent place on the 
steps in an entire suit of burnt sienna,—a brown hat, 
a brown jacket, and brown trowsers,—like a Paris 
bonbon in chocolate ; next to him sat others in blue, 
and white and yellow, while the little children who 
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were breeched, wore party-coloured linen suits, and | and fish and fasting were ushered in with the ringing 
gme few, buff jackets and bright blue trowsers. * * | of bells and a frequent and vigorous nasal chant, from | 


“The Carnival lasted from Sunday to Tuesday, | the gang of orange pickers in the room below, of 


y 
iy 
y} 
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“A few women wore ‘ mantas,’ but these were 
the créme of Villa Franca society; and, fortu- 
nately for the scene, the créme de la créme, who 
occasionally indulge in English bonnets, were either 
hidden or absent. The number of old and elderly 
men and little boys greatly preponderated over that 
of young men, of whom there were very few.+A 
figure of Christ dying on the cross, the living size, 
and illuminated by a long line of tall tapers, was 
placed in a shrine before the altar, and partly con- 
cealed by a thin gauze curtain; and the pulpit was 
hung with brocaded silk. * * When the priest had 
nearly come to the close of his harangue, whilst 
describing the sufferings of Christ, the curtain eon- 
cealing the figure was suddenly drawn up from 
the shrine, and the image exposed to view ; a coup 
de thédtre which produced a sudden effect on the 
persons assembled, who, as he repeated the words 
‘misericordia, misericordia,’ in a wailing tone, struck 
their faces and breasts with their hands in such a 
manner as to resound through the church like the 
applause at a public mecting. * * At the conclusion 
of the sermon (which was the whole service) the 
people left the church, and the women either went 
home to view the procession from their balconies 
and windows, or sat on the steps of the churches, 
or stood in knots in the street to see it pass. The 
Terceiros led the procession. They were clad in 
black cloth gowns, fitting tightly to the neck and 
reaching to the feet. A cord was drawn round their 













what they call ‘ the Litany.’ On 
Sunday a sermon was preached 
in one of the churches, which is 
as rare an event here as no ser- 
mon would be now-a-days in 
England. * * The crowd being 
principally composed of women 
in their island costume, nothing 
was to be seen in the whole 
body of the church but dark 
blue hoods, and an occasional 
scarlet or yellow handkerchief 
on the head of a little girl, ora 
white muslin shawl over the head 
and shoulders of a young woman. 
Before the sermon began, there 
was much getting up and sitting 
\ XS down for the accommodation of 

\V N\) the congregation, and some of 
NN these capacious blue hoods would 
" occasionally turn deliberately 
round and show a face in deep 
shadow, and eyes whose own 
light was sufficient in their dark 
caves without any other bor- 
rowed from without. 


waists, a triangular piece of coarse sacking masked 
their faces, concealing every part but the eyes, which 
might be seen blinking through two slits in the sack- 
cloth, their feet were bare, each carried a wooden 
cross, and each was crowned with thorns, The boys 
at the church door giggled and pointed as they came 
out. They walked two and two, to the number of 
thirty, preceded by a black banner, and followed by 
wooden images, waddling priests, and four little girls 
dressed out like May-day mummers. These pretty 
children (chosen because they were so) were intended 
to represent angels. With this view they had been 
dressed by some of the ladies of Villa Franca, who 
had lent jewels of gold and jewels of silver for the 
occasion. The principal of the four wore a crown of 
silk or satin, on which rings, brooches, and other 
trinkets, and real and artificial flowers were fastened. 
Behind her baek a pair of solid satin wings projected ; 
and beneath them a more doubtful projection from 
before and behind, gave her the appearance of having 
jumped through a gaudy papier-maché tea-tray. Ear- 
rings, gold chains, bracelets, rings, brooches, pins, 
and other trinkets were stuck and sewed to this pro- 
jection, so as almost entirely to cover it. Round 
her little neck several massive gold chains were 
‘wound; she wore héavy gold bracelets on her wrists, 
and sprinkled about her dress was a profusion of 
flowers, real and-artificial, With the tea-tray, how- 
ever, the angelic part of her person was supposed to 
end ; and her legs and feet appeared below in the 
worldly dress of muslin trowsers, 
white stockings, and kid shoes. 
The child seemed deeply im- 
pressed with the dignity of her 
position; and with child-like 
gravity carried off her finery 
without awkwardness or bold- 
ness. A humorotf$ old man with 
a red face and merry eyes, had 
charge of this jewelled child, 
while the others, who except the 
jewels, wore the samedress, found 
their way as they could among an 
admiring crowd of youngsters of 
their own age.” 


CATH 


There is a marked differ- 
ence, it appears, in the phy- 
siognomy of the natives of 
the several islands, and their 
characteristic distinctions are 
preserved by the Messrs. Bul- 
lar in a group of heads, in 
which the faces and head- 
dresses peculiar to each island, 
have been represented, as in 
the annexed engraving. 
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Some of their customs, too, are quite as strange 
as their physiognomies; and among them we 
must consider the means by which they steady 
a laden ass, as he goes down hill :— 





We must now close our first gossip concern- 
ing these agreeable volumes ; and, lest we should 
be prevented from returning for a second gleaning, 
we will at once recommend them as very plea- 
sant light reading for the coming dog-days. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Low's Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic 

Animals of the British Islands. Part V1I., The Horse, 

(Part I.)—Part VIL, The Sheep.—This truly na- 

tional work, of which we have expressed our good 

opinion on previous occasions, proceeds with increas- 

ed interest. The numbers before us commence the 

illustrations of the Horse, and continue those of the 

Sheep. The former contains representations of an 

Arabian stallion, taken in a skirmish with an Arab 

tribe, (this, by the way, hardly comes within the 

scope of a work illustrating the British breeds,) the 

race-horse, the old Irish hunter, and the Connemara 

horse. Well satisfiedas weare with this beautiful work, 
we must object to the sameness of the backgrounds 
throughout these illustrations. Of course the animal is 
the leading object ; but how much more spirited would 
the plate of the Arabian horse have appeared with a 
representation in the distance of the skirmish with the 
Arabs in which he was taken, or the race-horse with 
a race-course as a hackground ? ‘The breeds of sheep 
illustrated in No.7 are the Old Norfolk, the Dorset, 
the Old Wiltshire, and the Merino. The descriptive 
text, especially of the Part which relates to the Horse, 
is very ample; containing a notice of the six ordi- 
narily received species, and a full and more general 
account of the Equus caballus, or common horse, 
and its varieties, which the author seems to attribute 
more to geographical range and the peculiarities 
of climate, than to the artificial skill of the breeder. 
Our readers may perhaps remember the great 
complaints which were made in consequence of the 
stud of the late King having been sold soon after the 
accession of her present Majesty, and at several of 
the best horses having been allowed to go out of the 
country ; but something more will be requisite before 
our race-horses will be either surpassed or even 
equalled by foreign horses. “The pedigrees of 
horses,” says Mr. Low, “ which claim the privilege 
of running, or rather which possess the properties of 
speed in a sufficient degree to enable them to run, 
have been preserved with jealous care: so that there 
has been formed a privileged class, which may be 
termed horses of noble blood. The horses of this 
caste or family being made to breed with one an- 
other, its characters became permanent, and a dis- 
tinct breed, in the proper sense of the word, was 
produced. The triumph of art was complete; and 
the breed produced, for a combination of strength 
with the power of rapid motion, became unequalled 
in the world—excelling in ficetness the horses of the 
Arabian deserts, and surpassing in strength and 
beauty the chariot-steeds of the Olympic games. It 
was not merely by mixing the blood of the African 
and Asiatic horses with those of England that the 
full end was arrived at; it was by continued repro- 
duction between the descendants of the mixed stock, 
selecting for breeding those which possessed the cha- 
racters required. Foreign nations are desirous to 
obtain the race-horse of England for improving the 
native breeds, and to this end these noble horses are 
eminently suited ; but this of itself will not form a 
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race of horses p d of per t characters. To 
effect this, the long-continued care of breeding is re- 
quired, until a race shall be formed having that iden- 
tity and permanence of properties which constitute a 
true breed of any kind.” 

Help to Self-Examination.—The author has col- 
lected a number of texts, setting forth the duties of a 
Christian, and has appended to them a number of 
questions relating to the performance of what they 
inculcate. 

Letters on Public Education, by Philanthropos.— 
We can only award the writer of these letters the 
praise due to good intentions. 





List of New Books.—Combe’s (G.) Moral Philosophy, new 
edit. roy. 12mo.7s.6d. bds.—Blaine’s Veterinary Art, new edit. 
8vo. 21s. cl.—Blaine’s Canine Pathology, new edit. 8vo. 9s. 
cl.—Crabb’s German Extracts, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl —Social 
Tales, by Mrs. Sherwood, royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Wakefield’s 
Family Tour, new edit. 12mo. 6s. hf-bd.—The Little Wife, 
by Mrs. Grey, 3 vols. 31s. Gd. bds.—The Magazine of Domes- 
tic Economy, Vol. VI. 8vo. Gs. 6d. cl—The Round Table, by 
W. Hazlitt, new edit. fe. 6s. cl.—The Addresses and Messages 
of the Presidents of the United States, from Washington to 
Harrison, 8vo. 21s. cl.—The Prisoners of Australia, by the 
author of ‘ Miriam,’ &c. fe. 3s. 6d. cl.—Hints on Early Educa- 
tion, new edit. fe. 3s. 6d. cl.—Tupper’s Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, new edit. post 8vo. 7s. cl.—Rogers’s Law and Practice of 
Election and Election Committees, 6th edit. 12mo. 30s. bds, 
—Hind’s Trigonometry, new edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Mouthly Examination in History, Geography, &c. 12mo. 3s. 
cl.— Rouse’s Manual for Election Agents, square, 5s. 6d. hf-bd. 
—The London Saturday Journal, ** Pictorial Series,” Vol. I. 
imp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl._—Noticia Venatica, a Treatise on Fox- 
Hunting, by R. T. Vyner, Esq., royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl.—Ireland, 
its Scenery, Character, &c., by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Vol. I. 8vo. 
25s. cl.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. IL. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
—Chorley’s Music and Manners in France and Germany, 3 
vols. 31s. Gd. bds.—Bishop Patrick on the Holy Communion, 
18mo. 3s. Gd. cl—Sermons on different Subjects, by Rey. 
E. N. Kirk, A.M., 12mo. 6s. cl.—Lay-Baptism Invalid, &c., 
by R. Laurence, A.M., new edit. fe. 6s. cl.—Traditions of 
Western Germany, by Capt. C. Knox, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. cl. 








IN VAIN. 
In vain how many hearts are spent, 
And long years worn away ! 
And oh, how much to hope is lent, 
It never will repay ! 
For who can tell the weight of toil, 
The waste of heart and brain, 
And weary travel of the soul, 
Which hath been borne in vain? 
The sleepless Sage some star hath sought, 
Till hope and sight grew dim ; 
It shone for eyes that loved it not, 
But never looked on him: 
Thus fate hath flung the pearls away, 
Which all was sold to gain, 
Or freely poured the priceless ray 
Where it might shine in vain. 
The Poet's song, it hath gone forth 
To every sea and shore, 
And shed around his land of birth 
A glory evermore: 
But o’er the lyre hung clouds and gloom, 
Whence rose that matchless strain ; 
And the minstrel only found a tomb, 
With bright bays crowned in vain. 
The Chief, whose name hath endless life, 
His country’s trust and might, 
Who found his fame through days of strife, 
And watchings of the night ; 
Whose voice the powers of earth could shake, 
In senate, field, or fane : 
Alas! and must the high hearts break— 
The faithful fall in vain ? 
And Love, the pure, the true, that clings 
In spite of chill or check : 
h, many give their precious things, 
But it kept nothing back ! 
Yet woe for well-springs of the heart, 
Poured unto dust like rain, 
When world’s wealth could not purchase part 
Of what was given in vain. 
And some have borne the blast unbowed, 
But sunk beneath the wave— 
Even when the bow was in the cloud, 
Or life-boat near to save: 
Thus upon human skill and care 
Some blight will still remain ; 
Then let us lay up treasures where 
They are not heaped in vain. 
F.B. 


THE CAMDEN AND OTHER PICTURE 
COLLECTIONS, 

National Gratitude never survives its object, but 
has so deep a sympathy with it that both always die 
together. When any nation confers a posthumous 
boon, whether statue, title, or deadweight pension, 
it is to perpetuate its own renown, and to secure 
itself successive recruits of able servants, which de- 
serves the name of national pride, or self-interest, 
not at all of gratitude. We have heard some an- 
gelically simple persons suggest that the Camden 
pictures should have been made a national purchase, 
and a national present to the heirs of a nobleman 
who had returned fifty-fold its worth, his right, as 
Teller of the Exchequer, into the public coffers, 
Five or six thousand pounds would have done this 
handsome deed, double which sum, on an average, 
the late Marquess Camden surrendered per annum 
to his country for several years; and these simple- 
tonians abovesaid come forward therefore with that 
tender suggestion. Primitive, unsophisticated crea- 
tures! Yarico’s offspring by Yorick, without a 
touch of Inkle about them! Did they ever hear 
that Leviathan threw back upon Triton’s three- 
pronged fork one of the little fish pitched into his 
fathomless maw by that officious servitor? When 
did the “ never-surfeited sea” give up anything sub- 
stantial it had once ingurgitated? No people is a 
swinish multitude when real pearls are cast before it 
—no drag-net or diver can recover one of them, when 
| the million-armed enormous polypus at the bottom 
| of its stomach has once caught hold of such a prize. 
| Britannia, grateful gentlewoman! would as soon 
| think of repaying Marquess Camden’s sacrifice with 

aught, save her precious tears (and, peradventure, no 
| deluge of them), as a Jew apothecary’s wife, of re- 

freshing the sod over an old servant, with penny- 

royal water! Verily your national gratitude is a rich 
| inheritance—a fine thing for any man’s orphans to 
| have a claim on: meantime let us hear what Mar- 
| quess Camden left his descendants in the more tan- 
| gible shape of pictures. 

‘A River-piece, with Cattle,’ by Cuyp, 550 gui- 
neas: this seems an earlyish work, in the artist's 
cold, stiff-impasted manner, before he had learned to 
mix and fuse and mellow his colours with sunshine. 
Two Pasticcios, or imitations in small, of Rubens’s 
* St. George,’ and Paul Veronese’s * Finding of Moses,’ 
by Teniers, who excelled as a copyist; these, how- 
ever, retain enough of his own style to be called 
Pasticcios by the connoiseur, though deemed copies, 
or perhaps originals, by the uninitiated; 72 and 42 
guineas. Two ‘Monkey-pieces’ by ditto, Teniers 
was fond of delineating such animals, but, we think, 
while he makes human beings droller than baboons, 
he hardly makes the latter so droll as they are in 
nature: 38 and 39 guineas. *The Muscle-seller,’ 
by ditto: which we would not give for a wilderness 
of such monkeys, 34 guineas. Three Landscapes by 
ditto; one containing Latona and the frog-faced 
Clowns, like a Pasticcio from the large Rubens at 
Munich; and one a wood and water scene of firm 
yet refined pencilling, and tone so deliciously cool 
as refreshed even the corner of a close auction-room, 
40 and 111 guineas, ‘ Farm-yard,’ by ditto, of mo- 
notonous oaken colour and rectilineal composition ; 
* Dutch Boors at backgammon,’ the catalogue says 
“in his finest time,” which would insinuate finest 
manner,—we doubted if either, —64 and 285 guineas, 
Thus it appears the small Camden collection com- 
prised fen Tenierses, yet could not be considered 
strong in them. On the other hand, its solitary 
Lingelback was a tower of strength; it exhibited no 
tower, however, but a ‘ Hay-cart,’ which might be 
called, after a fashion, the triumphal chariot of this 
artist. Its painting, or depaintment (we want some 
word answerable to il depingere as distinct from 
pingere), save, perhaps, of the principal object, merits 
particular encomium for its soundness and solidity, 
168 guineas, Also a landscape by Asselyn, 281 
guineas, very superior to most of the works in Eng- 
land under his name. An admirable Borgognone, 
“speaking plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and 
bounce,” horses neighing hurricanes, and heroes 
looking as black as banditti, 57 guineas. A fine Wil- 
son; the figures too large for a landscape, which 
therefore loses grandeur; and our old friends, the 
Temple of Tivoli, and luminous bulk-head of a 
rock, again enlisted to save expense of invention, 











235 guineas, ‘The original portrait of H ’ 
by himself: a small foot-long whole sitting fi 
with his easel and sketch of “ Comedy” before him: 
in a light bronze, or mouse-skin tone, general treat, 
ment good enough, but much beneath that of his 
works at the National Gallery, 52 guineas, ‘ Portrait 
of a celebrated Cudgel-player,’ by ditto ; description 
ditto, or, rather, less favourable, 16% guineas, ¢ Duteh 
Boor,’ by inimitable Brauwer, who had a Ticher 
vein of humour than Teniers, though not so fertile g 
genius, and was a sweeter colourist without the silvery 
tone, but 16 guineas, about the value of Toby Fillpot 
on a tasteful sign. Three or four genuine Watteaus 
of which two are superlative ; * Women at work, with 
Children at play’ is an exquisite combination of cha. 
racter, colour, and mechanism, 235 guineas; ap 
‘Encampment’ would be miraculous for spirited treat. 
ment and kaleidoscope assemblage of brilliant hues, 
had Rubens never dazzled us with similar pheno- 
mena ; this, a sketch, brought 39 guineas, which could 
be almost skimmed off its surface in golden and rmubi. 
ous layers. The other Watteaus, 48 and 96 guineas, 
did not seem to us remarkable: they, however, sug. 
gested a train of curious reflection, how the severe 
and simple style of the Greeks should approximate 
in any particular to the frittered, tawdry style of the 
French ; how there could be any connecting bond be. 
tween the greatest of all ancient renowned artists, 
and the most petit-maitre of all modern; how 
Phidias could be like Watteau! Yet thus it is; they 
have both the same very characteristical style of cul. 
up drapery, in particular if we consider the Panathe 
naic Procession as Phidian, neither which, nor the 
pedimental groups, had Watteau, perhaps, ever heard 
of. But so the end of art returns into the beginning, 
one extreme of taste into the other. Sir Joshua 
could perceive a sympathy of mind between Michael 
Angelo and Jan Steen; perhaps, indeed, there are 
no two nameable things without some tie between; 
a subtle logician would tells us that something and 
nothing are both species of the genus thing, and there- 
fore akin. ‘ Portrait of an Elizabethan Lady,’ by 
Marc Gerrard, a good specimen of this painstaking, 
oldfashioned style, the lace as if painted with a 
needle ; Walpole would have given his best lace 
frill for a sight of it, and more than 14 guineas for 
itself. ‘Dead Birds,’ by Fyt, worth any living pair 
were they birds of paradise, but 15} guineas, A 
diamond Polemberg, whose works in general we hold 
as Scotch pebbles, 24 guineas. An average Wouver- 
mans, 155 guineas. ‘A Family,’ by Gonzales, good, 
though done too much in piece work, like a tableau 
of miniatures, 460 guineas, his works of these di- 
mensions being rare. A landscape by Salvator Rosa: 
this appeared to us rather an imitation by one of his 
numerous apes, or we could suppose by Zucarelli, 
who found him more prized here than himself, and 
had an earthiness in his colouring like enough, 
though feeble, to Rosa’s. Beyond doubt real Salva- 
tors are among the black swans of art, yet imagined 
as plenty as grey geese. While aware that the 
Camden picture is deemed genuine by professional 
judges, oracles of connoisseur-law, we cannot help 
suspecting it: those mountains look much too 
amiable and indolent for savage Rosa. Any person 
who has remarked his sublime hills in the Louvre 
‘ Battle piece,’ and the part they seem to take in 
that tremendous commotion,—rocking, toppling, yea 
leaning back as they would flee from such terrific 
slaughter,—will understand our critique. But one 
must have seen that picture, as well as the great 
Pitti landscapes, and Salvator’s other undoubted pro- 
ductions on the Continent, to be of less easy faith 
respecting his presumed works in England. This, 
however, brought no more than 56 guineas, which 
proves we were not the only sceptics about it. ‘The 
School,’ by Jan Steen, is one of those comfortable pics 
tures which give the merest novice assurance he does 
not throw away his ecstasies in admiring them: we 
forbear to enlarge, upon its merits, for they are 
Rialto talk. An apparent blemish, its scattered com- 
position, might be defended better than the same 
fault in Raffael’s (or rather Giulio’s) ‘ Battle of Con- 
stantine’ at the Vatican; seeing that it reflects the 
real bewilderment of a village school-room when let 
run riot, while its deep general tone counteracts this 
confusion and lends the whole a proper unity. Mr. 
Pratt paid 400/. for it an age ago, at present it netted 
1,040 guineas, Two smaller works, ‘Itinerant Musi- 
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cans’ and an ‘Interior,’ by this artist, brought 385 
and 220 guineas, the latter sum too little, when as 
much would be given for a glittering teaboard from 
the Trafalgar-Square manufactory. ‘ Christ Trium- 
phant,’ a sketch by Rubens, 42 guineas. A large 
Jandscape by ditto, one of the twenty engraved by 
Bolswert, and bearing transparent marks of Sir Peter's 
own hand, obtained but 171 guineas! Though its 
effect was somewhat heavier than we look for from 
Rubens, expecting even in a piece of whitewash by 
him dashes of his spirited genius, this very low price 
seemed whimsical ; particularly as a smaller land- 
scape with his name brought 275 guineas. On the 
whole, like most collections dispersed of late, the 
Camden may be said to have gone cheap: money 
appears scarce at present (for taste is always 80), 
perhaps being needed at the Election in prospect. The 
only picture that sold far above its worth was a 
‘Holy Family’ for 200 guineas, which did not exhibit 
even the feeble merit of Carlo Maratti. 

On Wednesday, among a deal of rubbish shovelled 
off at Phillips's, were two works of some note, an au- 
thentic Morland and an apocryphal Vandyck. ‘The 
Country Alehouse Door’ was painted in the King’s 
Bench for Mr. Jones, the Marshal. It is large, and 
like all Morlands, largely but loosely, freely but 
superficially executed: in architectural phrase, it 
wants substructions, well-laid underwork to support 
the load above ; its broad touches present the scales 
alone of a good painting, which cover no solid body 
within. We have never seen one square inch of 
sound pictorial art by Morland, and much doubt if 
any time or labour had given more depth to his 
facile productions. He was a rural painter, quite 
capable of improving the Signs throughout the 
country, which he often did, and embellishing ale- 
house parlours, or even squire-archal drawing-rooms : 
but few of his works evince loftier powers or preten- 
sions. This sold for 195 guineas. The ‘Abbe Scaglia’ 
brought 140; Vandyck’s original is in the Antwerp 
Museum ; we had seen this counterfeit at Ghent, and 
found our note on it then was—* probably Vander- 
helst:” it and several other works, sold the same 
day, were not long since bought from the much 
over-prized Van Schamps Collection by a Baronet, 
who seems to have been soon satiated with their 
beauties. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THovGu political excitement and the coming elec- 
tions had cast their shadows over the gaiety of Lon- 
don—though the sun would not shine, and the east 
wind would blow, and nippingly—the second meet- 
ing at the Horticultural Society’s Gardens went off 
with great spirit, and more than 9,000 persons were 
present. ‘The show of flowering shrubs was, perhaps, 
hardly equal to the last—nothing indeed could equal 
the splendour of the azaleas at the former meeting: 
still, on the whole, the display was most beautiful—the 
cacti and roses and heaths attracted especial atten- 
tion, and were worthy of all admiration. While on 
the subject of these pleasant open-air amusements, 
we may advert to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and 
the “ unrivalled attraction” of the Model of Rome. 
Really, it is an exhibition well worth visiting. Even 
the fireworks are brought so effectively to light up 
the architectural scene, that we recommend all who 
propose to visit the gardens to go in the evening, at 
such an hour as will enable them to get a clear day- 
light view, and yet, without fatigue, to stay for “the 
Girandola di 8. Angelo”—* the fountains of blazing 
stars, the grand aérial bouquet, the igneous palm-tree, 
and the tremendous cascades of fire! ! !”—which are 
good enough in their way, to excuse a little magni- 
loquence in the hand-bills. 

We were startled a few weeks since by the an- 
nouncement in a contemporary journal of the won- 
derful Raffaels, Michaelangelos, Titians, &c., which 
Mr. Bullock was reported to have found in the back- 
woods of America! We may now say, that they are 
indeed wonderful works for those masters, and just 
such Raffaels, &c. as might be expected to spring up 
in the backwoods of America. There is, however, a 
small genuine triptych by some Giottesque painter, 
though not Giotto—and a pretty other thing or two, 
worth no particular mention. Yes, a pair of battle- 
pieces, ‘ Naseby Fight,’ it may be that by Bordier for 
General Fairfax as supposed, and another similar, 





but of lessname and interest: they are not ill-painted 
in a sketchy manner. 

Letters from Copenhagen state, that Thorwaldsen 
had set out for Rome, in a steamer belonging to the 
royal navy, which the King had placed at his dis- 
posal. The illustrious sculptor had previously sent 
a note to the journals of the capital, announcing that 
the object of his voyage was merely to wind up his 
affairs in Italy, and bring home his collection of 
objects of art, for deposit in the Thorwaldsen Museum. 
He concludes by saying, that he expects to be back 
in the course of next year; and that, these matters 
arranged, he purposes to live and die in his native 
country.—Letters, of a subsequent date, from Berlin, 
announce the arrival of the great artist in that capital, 
on his route—and speak of a grand banquet which 
had been given by its body of artists to him and the 
Baron Desnoyers, at which the sculptor Rauch and 
the painter Cornelius presided. 

The mention of Berlin reminds us that Men- 
delssohn is said to have accepted the royal invi- 
tation to settle there; and has been appointed 
second chapel-master to the court, with a salary 
of 3000 Thalers (432/.)—the first place in that de- 
partment being already filled by Meyerbeer.—The 
latter composer's * Huguenots’ has been put in re- 
hearsal at the Grand Opera, in that metropolis, and 
awaits only the master’s arrival to be produced to the 
public.—From Dresden, we learn that the wandering 
troop of dramatic adventurers whom Mdlle. Georges 
led into the East, has arrived in that city from Con- 
stantinople, and been engaged for three months, 
to perform three times a week.—From Munich, that 
the successful casting of the colossal bronze statue 
of Mozart, modelled by the celebrated sculptor 
Schwanthaler, for erection at Salzburg, the com- 
poser’s native town, took place on the 23rd of last 
month, in the royal foundry of that city, in presence 
of an immense crowd of spectators, including several 
members of the royal family and other distinguished 
personages. On the occasion of breaking the mould, 
which was to take place in a few days, the members 
of the royal chapel band and the artists of the royal 
theatres at Munich were to give a grand concert, at 
the Odeon; in which, amongst other selected pieces, 
a cantata would be performed, adapted to the oc- 
casion, the words being set to vocal compositions 
by Mozart. 

The reception of M. Victor Hugo into the Acade- 
my took place, on the 3rd inst., in presence of several 
members of the royal family, and an audience com- 
posed of the most illustrious in Parisian society,— 
drawn together in unwonted numbers by the curiosity 
attached to the long literary contest which the new 
Academician has maintained, and to this his final 
triumph. M. de Salvandy, the Chancellor of the 
body, replied to the discourse of the récipiendaire, 
and the usual compliments were exchanged, with 
more than the usual eloquence. M. Hugo's discourse 
was a highly coloured declamation, likely, we think, 
to be unsatisfactory to many of his friends—certainly 
to disappoint his admirers—but obviously intended to 
propitiate the assembly in which it was delivered,— 
and waiving the literary questions whose expected dis- 
cussion, no doubt, swelled the numbers of the meeting, 
under cover of high-sounding (to an English ear bom- 
bastic) appeals to the national vanity. If the Paris 
public be not persuaded that the French Academy is 
the recognized temple, not of French, but of European, 
letters—to which all other literatures acknowledge 
their allegiance and refer their charters—it is no 
fault of M. Victor Hugo. The proceedings of an 
illustrious body like the French Academicians, 
will scarcely be enhanced, in the estimation of 
foreigners, by quackery like this. While on the 
subject of French letters, we may add a hint or 
two on matters connected with literature and art, 
which the journals of that nation supply.—M. 
Alexandre Le Noble has set out for Switzerland, on a 
tour of exploration among the monastic libraries of 
that country, for manuscripts (supposed to be nume- 
rous) throwing light on the history of France.—A 
bronze statue, by Marochetti, of the celebrated Count 
de Latour d*Auvergne, on whom Napoleon con- 
ferred the title of Premier Grenadier de France, and 
called by others the modern Bayard, has been exhi- 
biting in the Cour Royale of the Invalides, prepara- 
tory to its removal to Carhaix, in the Finistére, the 
birth-place of this hero sans peur e¢ sans reproche, 





Great preparations are making at Carhaix, for 
its inauguration—The King of the French has 
presented to the commune of Domremy a bronze 
copy of the Princess Marie's fine statue of the Maid 
of Orléans, with its pedestal in marble, as an 
additional embellishment to the monument erected 
to the heroine in her native village-—And, amongst 
a host of honours of which M. Ingres, since his 
return from Rome, has been the object, from his 
brother artists (the same royal patron of art having 
treated him with marked distinction) we may men- 
tion a medal which M. Farochon, a distinguished 
engraver, is striking in his honour, exhibiting a por- 
trait of the artist and a suitable inscription.— While 
speaking of the honours and encouragement given 
to art by King Louis Philippe, we may add, that 
he has flattered the German love of all which is illus- 
trious in the various departments of mind, by confer- 
ring the decoration of the Legion of Honour on the 
great sculptor of that nation, Rauch, and their learned 
linguist Grimm, recently attached to the university 
of Berlin. 

In the midst of the distractions of the musical 
season, the German opera has been passed over 
during the last fortnight. But this, in part, has been 
the fault of the management, which, by its constant 
changes and postponements of performances an- 
nounced, has twice frustrated’ our intentions of re- 
porting on the new Dresden tenor, Herr Tichatschek, 
He has arrived without Madame Schréder Devrient : 
the lady, in place of appearing when promised, 
having put :n a financial objection, based on the re- 
collection of past money transactions. We shall do 
our best, however, to speak of Herr Tichatschek 
next week, as also of * Robert le Diable.’ How to re- 
concile the further promise of * Les Huguenots,’ with 
the announcement of the approaching close of the 
season, is somewhat puzzling. Our contemporaries 
speak of the re-opening of the shilling concerts at 
Drury Lane, in the interim which must elapse ere Mr, 
Macready assumes the management. They talk, too, 
of Mr. Bunn undertaking the revival of the gay days 
of Vauxhall, when his duties at the German opera 
shall have ceased. In the meantime the success of 
Malle. Rachel has been so decisive as to lead M. 
Laporte to re-engage her for five nights. It would 
be a strange thing if, during her absence from the 
Rue Richelieu, her throne should be taken from her 
by a newer marvel. Some of the feuilletonists, we 
observe, are hinting at such a thing as not impossible, 
in announcing the approaching début of Madlle, 
Maxime, with all the * pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” of the puff preliminary. 

The French version of * Der Freischutz’ at L’Aca- 
démie Royale is described as being in every respect 
successful, though the tenor part sustained by M. 
Marié, and the bass part given to M. Bouché, have 
been only, as the name imports, in the keeping of 
second-rate performers. Madame Stolz was the 
heroine. A new opera, by M. Halévy, is in rehearsal 
there: a new ballet, written (is the word admissible ?) 
by M. Theophile Gauthier ; and in the prolonged 
absence of Mdlle. Fanny Elssler, one danseuse after 
another is brought forward and dismissed into ob- 
scurity, as unworthy of the vacant throne. The last 
novelty was the promotion of Mdile. Dumiatre, 
Altogether, at Paris, as in England, the present 
is a capital moment for any operatic novelty.— 
While thus gossipping, we may mention that a pri- 
vate letter has reported to us great things of a new 
Italian composer who has appeared, however, on no 
wider arena than the Opera stage of Reggio. If there 
be in him a new Rossini, what a court-card would 
he prove for the new management of our Opera, 
which commences next season, if it has only the 
enterprize to secure his first services. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools; also the works of the dece 
English Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
es ye Selection from the pencil ef the late Thomas Stothard, 
Esq. R.A., will be opened on MONDAY next. the 2ist instant, 
and continue open daily from Ten in the Morning till Six in tae 
Evening. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior ofthe CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. tures 
painted by M, Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 

SOCIETY of PRINTERS in WATER COLONRS, (FIPTY- 

THREE, Pace. a ty Rg lnstibution is a | 

:. i ti . mission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock ti s gon i. ray no, 6 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Recent- 
street.—The First Exhibition of CARY’S DISSOLVING 
ORRERY, illuminated by the Oxyhydrogen Light, with 38 beau- 
tiful Illustrations, Mondays, Wednesdays. and Fridays, ata 

uarter-past ‘I'wo o'clock, and on the alternate Evenings at 
Bight o'clock. The DISSOLVING VIEWS, with appropriate 
Music, every Morning and Evening. The Lecture on BAR WISE 
and BAIN’s ELECTRIC CLOCKS. and other Popular Lectures 
and Experiments. The PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, and 
numerous Works, which display eminent art, sciemce, and in- 
ennity. The Diver and Diving Bell. Open at Half-past Ten 
in the Morning, and Seven in the Evening. Admission, Is. 











SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue following noblemen and gentlemen have been 
elected Fellows since our last report. Lord Mont- 
eagle, Earl de Grey, Lord Wrottesley, C. Wood- 
ward, Esq., the Rt. Hon. G. 8. Byng, M.P., R. 
Liston, Esq., H. H. Spry, Esq., H. Davis, jun. Esq., 
the Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A.,, the Rev. J. Hoppus, 
L.L.D., H. G. Knight, Esq., M.P., Lieut.-Colonel 
T. Wood, M.P., the Earl of Carnarvon, and Ardaseer 
Cursetjee, Esq. 

The following papers have been read :— 

*On the proportions of the prevailing Winds, 
the mean Temperature, and depth of Rain in the 
climate of London, computed through a cycle of 
eighteen years, or periods of the Moon's Declination,’ 
by L. Howard, Esq.—In this paper the author inves- 
tigates the periodical variations of the winds, rain, 
and temperature, corresponding to the conditions of 
the moon’s declination, in a manner similar to that 
he has already followed in the case of the barome- 
trical variations, on a period of years extending from 
1815 to 1832 inclusive. In each case he gives tables 
of the average quantities for each week, at the middle 
of which the moon is in the equator, or else has 
either attained its maximum north or south declina- 
tion. He thus finds that a north-east wind is most 
promoted by the constant solar influence which 
causes it, when the moon is about the equator, going 
from north to south ; that a south-east wind, in like 
manner, prevails most when the moon is proceeding 
to acquire a southern declination ; that winds from 
the south and west blow more when the moon is in 
her mean degrees of declination, going either way, 
than with a full north or south declination; and 
that a north-west wind, the common summer and 
fair weather wind of the climate, affects, in like 
manner, the mean declination, in either direction, in 
preference to the north or south, and most when the 
moon is coming north. He finds the average annual 
depth of rain, falling in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, is 25.17 inches. From his observations on the 
temperature, he deduces the following conclusions: 
—1. That the pressure of an atmospheric tide, which 
attends the approach of the moon to these latitudes, 
raises the mean temperature 0.35 of a degree. 2. 
That the rarefaction under the moon in north decli- 
nation lowers the temperature 0.13 of a degree. 3. 
That the northerly swell following the moon as she 
recedes to the south further cools the air 0.18 of a 
degree. 4. That this cold continues while the moon 
is away south, reducing the mean temperature yet 
lower by 0.04 of a degree. 

* A new Method of solving Numerical Equations,’ 
by Mr. T. Weddle, of Stamfordham.—The object 
of this paper is to develope a new and remarkably 
simple method of approximating to the real roots 
of numerical equations, which possesses several 
important advantages. After describing the nature 
of the transformations which are subsequently em- 
ployed, the author proceeds to develope the process 
he uses for obtaining one of the roots of a numerical 
equation. Passing over the difficult question of de- 
termining the limits of the roots, he supposes the 
first significant figure (R) of a root to have been 








equation is obtained in the form of a continued pro- 
duct. After applying this method to finding a root 
of an equation of the 4th, and likewise one of the 
5th degree, the author applies it to a class of equa- 
tions to which he considers it peculiarly adapted, 
namely, those in which several terms are wanting. 
One of these is of the 16th degree, having only six 
terms; and another is of the 622nd degree, having 
only four terms. 

* Additional Note on the Contraction of Volun- 
tary Muscles in the living body,’ by W. Bowman, 
Esq.—This communication contains a short account 
of some recent examinations made by the author on 
the human muscular fibre affected by tetanus. The 
author is led from his observations to the con- 
clusions,—1st, that the contraction of a muscle is the 
essential cause of its rupture; 2ndly, that there isno 
repellent force between the contractile elements of 
muscular fibre ; and, lastly, that the contraction of 
voluntary muscle is not a sustained act of the whole 
congeries of contractile elements composing it, but a 
rapid series of partial acts, in which all duly share, 
becoming by turns contracted and relaxed. 

‘Investigation of a New and Simple Series, by 
which the Ratio of the Diameter of a Circle to its 
Circumference may easily be computed to any re- 
quired degree of accuracy,’ by W. Rutherford, Esq. 
—Among various formule for the rectification of the 
circle discovered by the author, he has found the one 
given in this paper to be that best fitted for computa- 
tion: and he has been enabled by means of it, with 
comparatively little labour, to extend the number, 
expressing the ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference, to 208 places of decimals, a degree of accu- 
racy hitherto unattainable, without a great amount 
of labour, by means of any of the series which have 
yet been employed. The celebrated series of Mr. 
John Machin, for the rectification of the circle, is 
derived from the formula 

& apt ) te WELL 
4 5 239, 
which converges with considerable rapidity, but gives 
rise to tedious computations, in consequence of the 
divisor 239 being a primenumber. But by convert- 
ing the above formula into the following, 
© <6 tan~!! ~ tan! stan B 
4 5 70 99> 
a series is obtained by which the extended computa- 
tion above mentioned was readily effected. The 
methods of computation are then stated in detail,and 
the resulting value of 7 is given to 208 places of 
decimals, which is presumed to be accurate to the 
last figure, the computations having been actually 
carried as far as 210 figures. 

‘On the Phenomena of thin plates of Solid and 
Fluid Substances exposed to polarized Light,’ by Sir 
D. Brewster.—F rom a theoretical investigation of the 
phenomena described in this paper, the author 
deduces the important law, that when two polarized 
pencils, reflected from the surface of a thin plate, 
lying on a reflecting surface of a different refractive 
power, interfere, half an undulation is not lost, and 
white-centred rings are produced. When the incli- 
nation is exactly 90°, the pencils do not interfere, 
and no rings are produced. 

* Meteorological Observations for August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1840, taken on board H.M.S. 


| Erebus and Terror,’ by and under the direction of 


Capt. James Clark Ross, R.N. 
‘Hourly Meteorological Observations made at 


| Plymouth, in lat. 52° 36’ 12", long. in time 6™ 55s 
| east, on the 22nd of March, 1841,’ by A. Utting, Esq. 


* Barometrical Observations taken at Naples at 


| 9 a.M. on each day during the months of January 


ascertained, and transforms the proposed equation into | 
one whose roots are the roots of the original, divided | 


by this figure (or iz)? one root of this equation 


lying between 1 and 2, the first significant figure (r) 
of the decimal part is obtained, and the equation 
transformed into another whose roots are those of the 


and February, 1841,’ by Sir Woodbine Parish. 
‘Memoir of the case of a gentleman born blind, 
and successfully operated upon in the eighteenth 
year of his age, with Physiological Observations and 
Experiments,’ by J.C. August Franz, M.D.—The 
young gentleman who is the subject of this memoir 
had been affected from birth with strabismus of both 
eyes; the right eye was amaurotic, and the left de- 


| prived of sight by the opacity both of the crystalline 


former, divided by 1-+- this decimal (or 1+-r). This | 
last equation is again similarly transformed ; these | 
transformations being readily effected by the methods ' 


first given, Proceeding thus, the root of the original 


lens and of its capsule. At the age of seventeen, an 
operation for the removal of the cataract of the left 
eye was performed by the author with complete suc- 
cess. On opening the eye for the first time, on the 


| third day after the operation, the patient described 





his visual perception as being that of an extensiye 
field of light, in which everything appeared dull, 
confused, and in motion, and in which no object wag 
distinguishable. On repeating the experiment two 
days afterwards, he described what he saw as q 
number of opake watery spheres, which moved with 
the movements of the eye, but when the eye was at 
rest remained stationary, and their margins partially 
covering one another. Two days after this the same 
phenomena were observed, but the spheres were 
less opake and somewhat transparent ; their move. 
ments were more steady, and they appeared to coyer 
each other more than before. He was now for the 
first time capable, as he said, of looking through 
these spheres, and of perceiving a difference, but 
merely a difference, in the surrounding objects, 
The appearance of spheres diminished daily ; they 
became smaller, clearer, and more pellucid, al. 
lowed objects to be seen more distinctly, and dis. 
appeared entirely after two weeks. As soon as the 
sensibility of the retina had so far diminished as 
to allow the patient to view objects deliberately 
without pain, ribands differently coloured were pre. 
sented to his eye. These different colours he could 
recognize with the exception of yellow and green, 
which he frequently confounded when apart, but 
could distinguish when both were before him at the 
same time. Of all colours, gray produced the most 
grateful sensation: red, orange, and yellow, though 
they excited pain, were not in themselves disagree- 
able; while the effect of violet and of brown was 
exactly the reverse, being very disagreeable, though 
not painful. Brown he called an ugly colour: black 
produced subjective colours; and white gave rise to 
a profusion of musce volitantes. When geometrical 
figures of different kinds were offered to his view, he 
succeeded in pointing them out correctly, although 
he never moved his hand directly and decidedly, but 
always as if feeling with the greatest caution. When 
a cube and a sphere were presented to him, after ex- 
amining these bodies with great attention, he said that 
he saw a quadrangular and a circular figure, and after 
further consideration described the one as being a 
square, and the other a disc, but confessed that he 
had not been able to form these ideas until he per- 
ceived a sensation of what he saw in the points of his 
fingers, as if he really touched the objects. Subse- 
quent experiments showed that he could not discri- 
minate a solid body from a plane surface of similar 
shape ; thus a pyramid placed before him, with one 
of its sides towards his eye, appeared as a plane 
triangle. Two months after the above-mentioned 
operation, another was performed on both eyes, for 
the cure of the congenital strabismus, by the division 
of the tendons of the recti interni muscles, which 
produced a very beneficial effect on the vision of the 
left eye; and even the right eye, which had been 
amaurotic, gained some power of perceiving light, and 
from being atrophied, became more prominent. Still 
it was only by slow degrees that the power of recog- 
nizing the true forms, magnitudes, and situations of 
external objects was acquired. In course of time 
the eye gained greater power of converging the rays 
of light, as was shown by the continually increasing 
capacity of distinct vision by the aid of spectacles of 
given powers. 

* Catalogue of Geological Specimens procured from 
Kerguelen’s Land during the months of May, June, 
and July, 1840.’ 

‘Catalogue of Birds collected on board H.MS. 
Terror, between the Cape of Good Hope and Van 
Diemen’s Land.’ 

‘ Description of Plants from Kerguelen’s Land, 
collected in May, June, and July, 1840.’ 

The above papers are by J. Robertson, Esq., 
Surgeon of H.M.S. Terror. g 

*On the Fossil Remains of Turtles discovered in 
the Chalk Formation of the South-East of England,’ 
by G. A. Mantell, Esq.—In this paper the author 
gives a description, accompanied with drawings, of a 
remarkable fossil turtle, referable to the genus Emys, 
and named from its discoverer, Mr. Bensted, the 
Emys Benstedi, which has been lately found in a 
quarry of the lower chalk of Kent, at Burham, 
which is situated near the banks of the Medway, 
between Chatham and Maidstone. The specimen 
discovered consists of the carapace, or dorsal shell, 
six inches in length and nearly four inches in breadth, 
with some of the sternal plates, vertebre, eight ribs 
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on each side of the dorsal ridge, a border of marginal 

Jates, and one of the coracoid bones. It is ad- 
herent to a block of chalk by the external surface of 
the sternal plates. The marginal plates are joined 
to each other by finely indented sutures, and bear 
the impress of the horny scat’s or tortoise-shell, 
with which they were originally covered. The ex- 

ded ribs are united together throughout the proxi- 
mal half of their length, and gradually taper to their 
marginal extremities, which are protected by the 

Jates of the osseous border. Mr. Bell considers the 
species to which it belonged as being closely allied 
in form to the common European Emys, and as 

ssessing a truly fluviatile or lacustrine character. 
The plates of the plastron, however, as also the 
coracoid bone, resemble more the corresponding 
bones of marine than of freshwater turtles. 

‘On the Compensations of Polarized Light, with 
the description of a Polarimeter for Measuring 
Degrees of Polarization,’ by Sir David Brewster, 
K.H.—In four papers published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1830, the author maintained, in 
opposition to the prevailing theory, that light either 
reflected or refracted at angles different from that at 
which it is completely polarized, does not consist of 


the above law, with reference to the prolongation of 
blood-vessels into the extra-vascular tissues during 
disease, and to pathology in the investigation of 
the nature of morbid structures, particularly of those 
classes which contain no blood-vessels, will be not 
devoid of interest, and will be productive of some 
advantage. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

May 14.—The President, Lord Wrottesley, in the 
chair. 

S. M. Drach, Esq., the Rev. J. Wright, and J. 
Glashier, Esq., of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘ Description of a Dioptric Telescope, and of a 
Micrometrical Lunette’, by M. Chevalier, trans, by 
R. W. Rothman, Esq.—The dioptric telescope con- 
structed and described by M. Chevalier differs from 
other telescopes chiefly in the arrangement of the 
object-glass. The chief advantage derived from this 
construction is the great diminution of spherical aber- 
ration, and, consequently, the power of increasing the 
aperture of the telescope with the same focal distance. 
The author's micrometrical lunette consists of a tele- 
scope bent at right angles, in the manner of a New- 








two portions, one completely polarized, and the other 
completely unpolarized, but that every portion of it 
hasthe same physical property, having approximated 


| tonian reflector, carrying a sight on the object-end 


in an equal degree to the state of complete polariza- | 


tion. This conclusion, which had been derived from 


reasoning on the hypothesis that a pencil of light, | 
composed of two pencils polarized respectively at | 


anglesof +- and — 45° with the plane of reflexion, was 


equivalent to a pencil of common light, is confirmed | 


in this paper by experiment, made with common 
light itself, reflected from different parts of the atmo- 
sphere, and from which the uniaxal or biaxal systems 
of rings were obtained. On placing such a system 
between light partially polarized in an opposite plane, 
the author found that the rings disappeared, the 
direct system being seen on one side of the plane of 
disappearance, and the complementary system on the 
other side. In this experiment the polarization of 
the light in one plane was compensated by the 
polarization of the same light in the opposite plane ; 


and, consequently, both the pencils, which had un- | 
dergone the two successive polarizing actions, had | 


received the same degree of polarization in opposite 
planes: and in virtue of these two equal and oppo- 
site polarizations, the light at the point of compensa- 
tion, where the system of rings disappeared, had been 
restored from partially polarized to common light ; 
and the light on each side of this point of compensa- 
tion was in opposite states of partial polarization. 


In order to give a distinct view of the nature of this | 


experiment, the author details the phenomena ob- 
served at particular angles of incidence on glass. The 
author then describes an instrument which he has 
invented for the purpose of accurately measuring the 
degrees of polarization, and which he therefore terms 
8 Polarimeter. The following is the general law 
established by these researches; namely, that the 
compensations of polarized light are produced by 
equal and opposite rotations of the planes of polar- 
ization, Thus, when a ray of common light is inci- 
dent, at any angle, upon the polished surface of a 
transparent body, the whole of the reflected pencil 


suffers a physical change, bringing it more or less 


into a state of complete polarization, in virtue of 


which change its planes of polarization are more or 
less turned into the plane of reflexion; while the 


whole of the refracted pencil has suffered a similar, 
but opposite change, in virtue of which its planes of 
polarization are turned more or less into a plane per- 
pendicular to the plane of reflexion. The author 
then enters into a theoretical investigation of the 
subject, and concludes by pointing out a few of the 
numerous applications of his theory. 

* Researches tending to prove the Non-vascularity 
of certain Animal Tissues, and to demonstrate the 
peculiar-uniform mode of their Organization and 
Nutrition,’ by Joseph Toynbee, Esq.—Mr. Toynbee’s 
object has been to establish as a law in animal phy- 
siology, that tissues are capable of being nourished, 
and of increasing in size, without the presence of 
blood-vessels within their substance. He shows the 
analogy which is presented between the extra-vascular 
animal and the extra-vascular vegetable tissues. He 


and asmall perforated mirror on the eye-piece, which 
| combination permits the observer to see at once, and 
with the same eye, an object at a fixed distance, and 
the image of the object produced by the telescope. 
He considers his micrometer as particularly appli- 
| cable to geodetic operations, and suitable for the pur- 
| poses of the surveyor as well as of the astronomer. 
2. ‘Observations of the Aurora Borealis,’ by R. 
| Snow, Esq.—In this paper Mr. Snow records his 
| observations of this interesting phenomenon made at 
| Ashurst and Dulwich, from the autumn of the year 
1834 to the autumn of 1839, within which period 
| several remarkable aurore appeared. The author 
| deduces from his observations the following inva- 
| riable circumstances of the phenomenon :— That 
| the aurora may be expected at any season of the 
year ; that it assumes nearly every variety of colour ; 
that it resembles both in shape and motion every 
variety of ordinary cloud ; that its appearances are, 
in the course of the same evening and without any 
determinate order, undulating, radiating, and stream- 
| ing, with other capricious forms not easily expressi- 
| ble ; that the length of time during which it is visible 
is very uncertain; that it appears to the eye (geo- 
| metrical considerations apart) as if it existed at 
various distances from the earth's surface; that, al- 
| though for the most part it is not influenced by the 
| presence of clouds, it occasionally tinges them with 








| its own prevailing colours ; that this has been noticed 
only when the clouds are low; that there are also 
| certain lofty cirrous clouds, which have the appear- 
j} ance of arranging themselves in peculiar bands or 
| strata, as if in connexion with the aurora; that these 
strata are visible during daylight, when the visibility 
of the dark portion of the arch has sometimes been 
strongly suspected ; that the stars are seen both well 
and ill defined through the auroral light and the 
auroral darkness ; that it is by no means confined to 
the northern regions of the sky, though originating 
about the magnetic north ; that, with the exception 
of a diminution of its general effect, it is uninfluenced 
by moonlight ; that its appearance generally accom- 
panies weather the reverse of frost, such as heavy 
wind and rain; and, lastly, that it is wholly inau- 
dible. Theauthor concludes by warning the specta- 
tors of these phenomena against the false impressions 
to which the senses are liable, especially with regard 
to the sensation of heat and the notion of sound, as 
attending phenomena in which our idea of either of 
these qualities has been predominantly awakened. 
3. ‘Mean Positions of the Stars mentioned in 
Mr. Baily’s Address to Observers, determined at 
San Fernando in the years 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 
and 1838,’ by M. Montojo. Translated by Captain 
Shirreff, R.N. 


Boranicat Socirty.—June 4.—J. Reynolds, Esq. 
Treasurer, in the chair. Dr. Killikelly (of Indiana) 
presented a specimen of Tillandsia Usnoides from 
the banks of the MississippiitDr. Lhotsky read a 
paper ‘On the periodical Decortication of the Genus 
Eucalyptus in Australia.’ After describing the ap- 





trunks and branches of the Eucalypte, Dr. Lhotsky 

observed, that in addition to this singular effect, the 

varying colour from pure white, through all shades 

to the deep red of the denuded trunks and branches, 

presents an equally original and characteristic aspect. 

Little is yet known as to the period of decortication, 

and the questions to be determined by future ob- 
servers are, first, whether the decortication of the 

different species of Eucalypte takes place at any 

certain season, or is it dependent on other circum- 
stances ? and secondly, whether all the species decor- 
ticate at the same period, or different species at 
different times. The cause of a phenomenon ap- 
parent in so great a number of a genus scattered 
most widely over the Australian continent is matter 
of importance for Physical Geography and for 
Botany especially. And Dr, Lhotsky thinks a clue 
towards its explanation may be obtained through 
that botanical axiom, that the concentric layers 
of the wood and bark are the reverse of each 
other, the former increasing externally, the other in- 
ternally. As exogenous plants (like the Eucalypte), 
increase by annual additions of new matter on their 
outsides, it is plausible to say that, as the growth of 
the Eucalypte is almost in all species very rapid, the 
alburnum of these trees extends so rapidly, that the 
liber becomes first considerably distended, then 
cracks, and finally separates from the trunk. The 
New Hollander has lately taken advantage of this 
phenomenon. The huts, or rather sheds, they occupy 
temporarily, are made of the bark of the Eucalypte. 
On this they repose and protect themselves from the 
humidity of the soil, and also make their rude canoes, 
with which, however, they only navigate the lakes, 
They bind them in an adequate manner, and fill up 
the crevices with soil and melted gum. As the New 
Hollander possesses no flint and steel, and as he finds 
it difficult to produce fire, he carries with him, on his 
aquatic hunting excursions, a piece of an ignited 
branch of an Eucalyptus, which, from its resinous 
nature, burns like a torch. 





Microscoricat Society.—May 26.—R. Owen, 
Esq., in the chair.—A paper by Dr. Haro, of Metz, 
*On certain Products of Animal Infusoria,’ was 
read.—The author, after detailing his observations 
upon the products of infusions of different animal 
matters obtained under a variety of circumstances, 
arrives at the following conclusions:—That air is 
not in all cases the vehicle of the germs of true 
animalcules—That substances in a state of putre- 
faction contain them only when in contact with 
other substances in which they already exist. That 
the decomposition of animal matter simply gives 
birth to rudimentary species—Vibrios and Monads 
—the animal nature of which is denied ; and that, if 
true animalcules are observed, they can have their 
origin only in some extraneous source ; and lastly, 
that other substances observed are merely crystalline 
atoms which are detached from organized bodies 
under decomposition, and put in motion by electrical 
forces, until, by their aggregation, they assume crys- 
talline forms peculiar to the substances from which 
they are derived. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 










Sat. Asiatic Society ........seeeeeees -Two, P.M, 
Mon { Institution of Civil Engineers .. . eight. 
“~~” (Institute of British Architects. ... ht. 
Tues Institution of Civil Engineers .,. - Eight. 

* \ Zoological Society ........6+.eeeeeee 4 p. Eight. 
Wep. Microscopical Society ..........++++ Eight. 
Tuer. Royal Society of Literature ........Four. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s THEatTRE.—The revival of * Semi- 
ramide,’ on Saturday evening, was one of the most de- 
servedly successful performances we ever recollect in 
the Italian Opera House. The music, which was 
thought on its first production to be a ponderous rifac- 
cimento of many of its composer's more happily ex- 
pressed ideas, asserted itself as magnificent in its 
brilliancy, surprising in its freshness, and striking in 
its dramatic force, when compared with the diluted 
* Faustas,’ and ‘ Lucrezia Borgias,’ of the newest 
school. Then Grisi, whose former personifications 
of the Babylonian queen had wanted dignity in 
action, and solid grandeur in musical execution— 
seemed (if the figure may be allowed) to have raised 








expresses a hope that the application to surgery of 


pearance of the bark hanging in strips from the 


herself a head taller in artistic stature for the occas 
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sion ; and sustained the whole burden of thetarduous 
character with the queenly command of matured 
intelligence and personal charms—and the brilliant 
affluence of a voice well-nigh as fresh, we fancied, as 
on the evening when she first took London captive 
in * La Gazza Ladra.’ But the novelty of the even- 
ing was the Arsace of Madame Viardot-Garcia. 
Musically, this left nothing to be desired. Her read- 
ing was original, but not foo original (there is such 
a thing as bizarrerie of cadence which disturbs and 
surprises, rather than enchants, as all acquainted 
with the Garcia family must know)—her action was 
easy and unembarrassed, and her appearance as good 
as can be made by any one compelled to wear a 
dress so unbecoming. But, in compliance with 
niggardly Nature, being unable to execute the part 
with the force it demands—she went through it with 
a delicacy which, though intrinsically charming, de- 
prived it in some measure of its male character. No- 
thing however, could be more exquisite than her 
passages 2 due with Grisi. She repeated the part, 
too, on Tuesday, with some increase of energy. Tam- 
burini’s Assur, is, as it always was, his very best 
part: the pompous brilliancy of Rossini has never 
found a more highly intelligent and richly cultivated 
interpreter. Signor Flavio was agreeable and certain 
as Jdreno: in short, the cast would have been per- 
fect, with the addition of a respectable Oroe; the 


orchestra and chorus being in their very best order ; | 
ili ; | r 7 . 1 
and the military band on the stage, for a wonder, in | pected. We have elsewhere spoken of the interest | 


perfect tune. Mdlle. Cerito hasbeen doing her utmost 
to take possession of Taglioni’s great character La 
Sylphide, or rather to create it anew, by the intro- 
duction of a complete set of new pas: in this avoid- 
ing rivalry, and wisely. For though she is pretty, 
agile—and only twenty—the poetry of Taglioni and 
the wit of Elssler are alike wanting to her perform- 
ance: and let the and the box applaud 
her as they will, she is but, at present, a danseuse of 
the second class, 











Concerts oF THE WEEK.—M, Liszt,—The English 
may be “ slow to move,” as the author of *‘ De Vere’ 
phrases it; but they are not perverse, nor, we be- 
lieve, unjust in the long run. As a musical illustra- 
tion to this text, we have but to point to the career 
of M. Liszt. 
and some of the graver musicians, repelled by 
such reputation, set themselves, in the first in- 


stance, to magnify his individualities into extrava- | 
gancies, ere they had time to discover whether or 


not they had aught to rest upon by way of basis. 
Hence arose criticisms of a wider discrepancy than 
we remember in the case of any other artist. Of the 
result we had no doubt: we were sure that M. Liszt’s 


successes were not mef/eoric ; that the utmost amount | 


of singularity—or call it even caprice—allowed for, 


there remained an affluence of poetical genius, and | 


a treasury of knowledge, mechanical and theoretical, 
the extent of which could only disclose itself during 
a long-continued intercourse and experience. The 
existence of thisis now, with homeopathically small 
exceptions, universally admitted. In spite of the 
Horticultural Féte, the attendance at M. Liszt's 
matinée on Saturday was numerous and distinguished. 
In spite of a weakness in the left hand, which, 
with any one else would have amounted to dis- 
qualification, his performance left all other pianoforte 
performance far behind it, and so excited and en- 
chained his audience, that but one out of twenty, we 
are sure, were aware that he was playing with 
scarcely three quarters of his usual power. A 
part of his programme, calling for exertions be- 
yond his reach, was necessarily sacrificed, and sup- 
plied, at a moment's warning, by the singing of 
Mademoiselle Liwe and Herr Staudig], with a hearty 
zeal, for which both artists ought to “count one” in 
the good graces of the public. As to the rest, ina 
piece of playing, one half improvisation, he com- 
bined such themes and snatches of his compositions 
as were within his grasp, with a grace, fancy, and 
execution so rare, that it was hardly possible to con- 
ceive that anything was lost, or could have been 
superadded, 
suredly ripened since last year: there is less, if 
we may say it, of fever in his playing; and this is 
one reason why his intense feeling, and the poetical 
conception which animates every note, tell more 


He came among us as a wonder— | 


His mechanical attributes have as- | 


classicists, again, must have had a convincing proof 
of the soundness of his attainments, by his amazing 
performance of Hummel’s Septuor, at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert on Monday evening. This was 
played from memory—an effort prodigious enough, 
with any one else, to have absorbed all that anima- 
tion, and force, and brilliancy, which must belong 
to the moment’s enthusiasm, or they become formal 
and fatiguing. Yet, so far from this being the 
case, the artist was never more at his ease in the 
most whimsical drollery thrown off on the spur of 
the moment, than when infusing a new vigour of life 
and vividness of character into Hummel’s fine solid 
composition, and enough cannot be said of his per- 
formance, without praise trenching upon the boun- 
daries of extravagance. The reception given to it 
by the audience, will, we hope, open a way to our 
hearing other master works of the classical composers 
for the pianoforte, rendered with a like splendour 
by the same matchless interpreter. 

Few are the signs of slackening among the benefit 
entertainments, At some of them, too, strange to say, 
the crowd assembled has (with Madame Dorus-Gras) 
been the chief feature. At Mrs. W. Seguin’s and 
Miss Bruce Wyatt's, for instance, while nothing short 
of a battering-ram could have forced a way into the 
room when we arrived, the programme was but 





which so overflowing an audience might have ex- 


| given by M. Liszt to the eighth Philharmonic Concert ; 
| but, for those who are not troubled by vain longings 
| for novelty, the programme was otherwise excellent, 

since Beethoven’s Symphony in p, and the incom- 

parable overture to ‘ Der Freischutz,’ went their 
| very best, under the conduct of Mr. Moscheles. 
| In the second act, M. Vieuxtemps led the quintett 

of Beethoven with L’Orage finale. The principal 
lady singers were Madame Dorus-Gras and Malle. 
| Liwe. The former's ‘ Va, dit-elle,’ from * Robert,’ is 
| one of the most superb pieces of singing on record. 
| In the second act, an attempt was made to give the 
subscribers an idea of her entrata in ‘ Les Huguenots,’ 
where a long, and not very original aria d’agilita, is in 
part effectively accompanied by three female voices, 
as well as harp obligato. This belongs to a full-dressed 
scene in the gardens of Chenonceau, and, as a court 
bravura sung by a queen, is, on the stage, very showy 
and effective. In the Philharmonicorchestra it was less 
so: the poorness of the original idea was evident when 
it was stripped of scenic accessories, and the nicety of 
construction was, to a certain measure, lost by the 
coarseness of execution, The band would not play 
delicately, or delicately take up the small passages 
of reply and imitation, which, following without over- 
powering the voice of the singer, produce such a 
happy effect at L’Académie Royale. The maids of 
honour to Madame Dorus-Gras—the Misses Williams 
and Miss Dolby—seemed resolved to be each of them 
a queen in her own right, to judge from the loudness 
of their self-assertion. The Concert was well attend- 
ed; but it remains to be seen how far the remem- 
brance thereof will operate upon the subscription list 
of next season. 

The concert of Signor F. Lablache, on Wednesday 
morning, was as brilliant an Italian concert, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, as could be given, Almost 
all the singers‘adventured something new;—Madame 
Viardot-Garcia the rondo, by Benedict and De 
Beriot, written for her sister, and so splendidly as to 
deserve her encore; the bénéficiaire a very droll duet, 
from Paer’s ‘Maitre de Chapelle,’ with Madame 
Dorus-Gras; Madame Persiani a buffo duet, from 
*Il Turco,’ with Lablache, which we hope is to be 
regarded as the promise of a revival of that pretty 
opera ; and Signor Mario, Schubert’s * Ave Maria’ 
transposed. But the singing was as near what the 
reality should be, as the French poem, to which that 
exquisite prayer has been set, is to the * Ave’ from 
the * Lady of the Lake,’ for which the music was 
originally written. Another novelty, after the fashion 
| of the day, was a graceful pastoral quartett by Signor 
Costa, sung in chorus by all the singers.—In the 
evening, while the Societa Armonica was holding its 
last meeting but one, with Madame Dorus-Gras and 
Signor Mario as its chief stars, and no orchestral 
novelty claiming report, we were hearing the pecu- 
liarly good pianoforte-playing of Mr. Frederic Williams 


universally than they did a twelvemonth ago, The | at his own concert, given to introduce him to the 


Lenten as regarded the quality of entertainment, | 


public. He exhibited his powers in music of ey, 

style,—performing a sonata of Beethoven's, with 
violin accompaniment, a quintett by Hummel, some 
of the characteristic studies of Moscheles, and Thal. 
berg’s Huguenot fantasia. We have not often hearj 
so young a performer with more mastery over hig 
instrument, nor from many English musicians of any 
age so many promises of style. 








Haymarket.—So little were we prepared for the 
welcome instance of punctuality in the production of 
“the new comedy,” as it is courteously called, ‘ Bel. 
ford Castle, or the Scottish Gold-mine,’ on the ye 
night for which it was first announced, that we only 
received the intimation in the bills as a hint thrown 
out into the paulo-post-futurum tense, that such a 
piece was in preparation, which might probably ap- 
pear in the following week ; and hence it esca 
our notice at the moment best suited to its temporary 
interests, as one of those fleeting things which cop. 
tribute to give the semblance of novelty and variety 
to theatrical amusements. It is the handiwork of 
that experienced craftsman of the stage, Mr. Lunn, 
who has measured Mr. Maywood for a plaid suit, 
cut after the fashion of Macklin’s Sir Pertinazx, but 
of homespun instead of silk, as becoming the sturdy 
independence of Mr. Muckle, a Scottish * Brother 
Cheeryble,’ and, in all but his wealth and brogue, the 
| very opposite of the “man of the world.” Mr. May- 
wood’s Scotch accent is probably genuine enough, 
| and he makes the most of it ; though we would hint 

to him, since this appears to be a very principal in- 
| gredient in his personation, that a little variety of 
intonation would be an acceptable improvement, 
The exemplary persons in this “golden age” drama, 
present an edifying contrast to the grim characters 
in the melodrama of which Mdlle. Celeste is the 
heroine: it is like reading a page of ‘ Jack Sheppard’ 
after one from * L’Ami des Enfans.’ The “ Scottish 
Gold-mine,’ has a vein of such exceeding generosity 
running through his composition, that one wonders 
how he managed to amass the quantity of ore that 
he scatters with such profuse liberality. 

Mr. C. Kean and Miss E. Tree continue to repeat 
the parts in which they have appeared together this 
season, but their re-engagement is for six nights only, 











MISCELLANEA 

The Punjaub.—By letters received from Dr. T. 
Thomson, son of Prof. Thomson, of Glasgow, who 
has the medical charge of a Kafila of 4000 persons 
now crossing the Punjaub, we learn that the country 
is more quiet than is usually represented. The 
station of Ferozepore is stated to be a miserable 
place, in respect to accommodation, 400 to 600 rupees 
being the price of a wretched mud hovel. The 
climate, however, is exceedingly dry and healthy. 
The Kafila including five regiments, the blind father 
and the family of Shah Soojah el Malek, left Feroze- 
pore on the 30th March, and by last accounts had 
reached to within fifteen miles of Lahore without 
interruption on the 8th of April. The country 
throughout this tract is similar to that on the eastern 
side of the Sutlej. * It is flat, and in a great measure 
uncultivated, being covered with a low jungle, con- 
sisting of acacias, &c., although where there is culti- 
vation the crops are very rich, The barley,” he 
observes, “is now partly ripe and in process of 
being cut, but much of it is still green.” The 
convoy expected to reach Peshawer about the 10th 
of May. 

Edmund Spenser.—The literary world will be glad 
to learn that the locality of the family of the illustri- 
ous author of ‘ The Faéry Queen’ has been ascer- 
tained. Mr. F. F. Spenser, of Halifax, in making 
some researches into the ancient residence of his own 
family, has been fortunate in identifying it with 
that of the great Elizabethan bard, and we are in- 
formed is about to lay the particulars before the 
public. The little rural village of Hurstwood, near 
Burnley, in Lancashire, is the honoured locality, 
and in the romantic Alpine scenery of that neighbour- 
hood it is probable Spenser took refuge, when he 
was driven, by academical disappointments, “ to his 
relations in the north of England.” The family of 
that great poet appear to have resided at Hurstwood 
about 400 years—that is, from the early part of the 











reign of Edward II, to the year 1690,—-Leeds paper. 
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Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by many hundred Figures on Wood, price 10s. 6d. cl. lettered, 


ELEMENTS 


STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, 


OF BOTANY: 


SYSTEMATICAL, and MEDICAL. 


Being a Fourth Edition of the Outline of the First Principles of Botany. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Pu.D. F.R.S., 


Professor of Botany in University College, London. 


“The skill of the Wood-engraver has enabled the Author to fill his 
Technical Terms employed in Botany, but also of the Natural Orders of Plants. 


ages with illustrations, explanatory not only of the 
An Analysis of the latter upon the plan of 


lamarck ; an account of De Candolle’s celebrated System of Arrangement, into which a large number of Woodcuts ~~ intro- 


duced; and some new views relating 


to Natural Classification, are added 


to the matter to be found in previous editio besides 





which, the whole of the Structural and Physiological part has been corrected with great care, and made to include all ¥ most 


important views of modern physiologists.” 





Printed for TAY LOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street. 





Now ready, in super-royal folio, the Plates being folded into half their full size, Volume I., price 5/. 5s. 
cloth lettered, with an accompanying Half Volume of Letterpress, of 


THE ANATOMY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY OF THE 
ARTERIES ; 


In Lithographic Drawings the size of Nature, with Practical Commentaries. 
By RICHARD QUAIN, 
Professor of Anatomy in University College, and Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
THE DELINEATIONS FROM NATURE AND ON STONE, BY JOSEPH MACLISE, ESQ., SURGEON. 


*,* The Work continues to be published Monthly in its unfolded form. 


Parts 1 to 7 (included in the above Volume), 


price 12s. each, with Letterpress, are now out, and 13 or 14 Parts, it is expected, will complete the Work. 
“To the practical surgeon such a volume must be indispensable; and its cheapness will be another and important inducement 


inits favour, as placing it within the reach of every medical practitioner.” 


*—Lancet, Dec. 12, 184 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street, 
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se ow ready, Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
yew "of the STA TE of E UROPE during the 
MIDDLE 6Gr 
y HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albem: urle: street. 








_ dust PRG price 2s, 6d. half- bound, 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR. 
New Series. Embellished with Woodcuts. Part the First 

ofthe Twenty-first Volume. 

prmatons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
%,* Any of the former volumes, or half-volumes, from the 
tnimencement ofthe Work in 1821, may be had, or in numbers 
singly 





BERTHOLLET ON DYEING AND BLEACHING, 
In} large volume . -aenbolenes vith  -agasiaeas Engravings, 
- » 12s. bound in ¢ nee 
LEME NTS “of the ART of. ‘DYEING and 
BLEACHING. By C. Z. and A. B. BERTHOLLET; 
translated from the French, with ae. and Engtavings illus- 
tative and supplementary, by ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
ANew Edition, revised and corrected = an experienced prac- 
tical as pe and Calico Printer. 
ondon: printed for Thomas Ti eRe, 73, Cl Che eapside. 


\ INDSOR CASTLE.—The ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS by the late SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE, R.A., 
are now completed. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Liited, at the request, f Sir Jeffry’s Son-in-law and Executors, 

ENRY ASHTON, Esq. 
The Work is in Pf yd Grand Eagle, and consists of 40 
Plates, all large but three, and several of grea ~ size, with a full 
description 7 them. Also an Historical Ess: AMBROSE 
POYN NTER, Esq., Miilustrated by other Pisses’ and Woodcuts, 
showing the former state of the Castle. £ 
: 4 : 


Price, Prints «+s... 
India pap 
ablished by John W tale, 3 59, High iisiborn; and J. Rodwell, 


ew Bond-street. 




















_ Just published, price 5s. 
ERMONS. By the Rev. G. G. Lyyyn, M.A. 
Minister of St. John’ 's Chapel, Hi ampton Wick. 
ese Sermons are_a plain statement of the leading doc- 
tines of the Church of E ne and, written in an easy, unaflected 
syle. They are well suite od for’ family reading, and may both 


mith safety and profit be placed in the hands of the young. 
ener 





wt series of plain, practical, and well-reasoned Sermons.’ 
ectator. 


L. & ( Seeley, and J. Hatchard & Son, London; B. Seeley, 
no hd upon-Than 


NEW WORK, eee yt gs 





° THE S WOMEN OF 


SUMMER and win N’ TER. in the PYRENEES. 
By the Author of * The Women of England,’ ‘ Family 


Wi crets,’ and * The Sons of the Soil.” 
itha View of ‘the Town and Castle of Pau, Cloth9s.; silk Is. 
ishe sher, Son & Co. 33, Ne wgate-street, London. 






n 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. neatly bound, price 6s. 6d. 
L OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
AGES, from the Invasion of the Barbarians ee 
fhe all of Constantinople, with Genealogical Tables of the 
~ py Houses of Germany, of the three French Dynasties, 
eof the Norman-Angevin Kings of England. Translated 
Bite French work of DES MICHELS, T. G. JONES. 
tee, Nutt, 158, Fleet-street: and Whittaker "e Co. Ave Maria- 














aseana 





NENERAL ELECTION. —Circular Letters, 
Cards, &c., yd (conidontien ) end with the utmost 
rapidity, executed by R. ‘we ty /RIGHT, Warwick-place, 
Bedford-row, London.— 000 Fac simile Copies per ay, if 
wished. Orders, Per ay Ne satisfactory references) exe- 
cuted by return o 


7 AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 
—R. H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 
Fenders of the most tasteful design, } og ee Kitchen-Ranges, 
Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. &c. lso a very large 
assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on swing 
stands, Pa neh ae Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 
Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 
in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
site the Pantheo 
N.B.—R. H. P. wishin to make room for New Patterns, has 
some superior Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 


~! UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
7 informs the trade, artists. apbolsterers, and the public, 
they can be supplied with Loo GLASSES and PIC- 
Tu RE FRAMES, et a) very best anne by at prices never 
hitherto attempted eA ty had gratis, and sent fre . of post to 
any part of the aay ARGE SHEE’ Ts OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in thecompo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. asses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 

recommended to mothers and nurses,not only as a remedy, 
but as a preventive in all cases of teething, measles, scarlet fever, 
hooping cough, small pox, convulsions from worms and teething, 
wasting of the limbs, jaundice, fits, diarrhoea, chicken pox, 
thrush, &c. The above complaints are invariably preceded by 
a pettishness of temper, accompanied by costiveness, and a 
greater or less degree of fever. ‘o these little ailments atten- 
tion should be particularly directed, for it is in this stage that 
these powders will commonly prevent further progress of dis- 
order by promoting healthy secretions of the skin, liver, sto- 
mach, and bowels.—Prepared and sold by Wm. H. Cory, surgeon 
apothecary, No. 1, Bridge-road, Lambeth, and may be ad o 
most respectable medicine venders throughout the kingdom, in 
packets at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and in tin cases for exporta- 
tion MW. ls. duty included. Each packet has the signature of 
Wm. H. Cory on the Government stamp, without which none 























are genuine. Orders by post attended to. 
WHITE TEETH. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice.— 





This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental herbs of the most delightful odour, and 
of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preserving, and thoroughly 
cleansing the Teeth. It eradicates tar/ar from the teeth, removes 

spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, to which 
it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its disinfecting 
properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As an anti- 
scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers, Scurvy 
is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness is induced, 
that offers to the notice of the medical practitioner the most in- 
included: signs of their healthful state. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty 
includec 

* NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Prossieters, 
A. "Row LAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are opgreves on the Government Stamp which is pasted on each, 
—*,* sure to ask for“ ROWLAND’S.” Sold by them, and 
by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 














ATENT CARP 
DANKS, PATENTEE 4 ren te TRé ANSVE ERSELY -COLOURED 


DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 

gant Carpet, combining the be eauty and eflect of the best Brussels 

at little more than half the expense.—93 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


Ne 
O ECONOMISTS.—Extreme Lowness of Price. 
— Warranted durability of Materials.—Unparalleled = 

tent of assortment, and ac knowledge 4 taste in son iis vee 
found by FAMILIES about to FURNISH, at MM NSE 
ARPET, C ABINE Tr, and UPROL s i ERY Ww Ante HOUSES of 
LYON, HOTSON & Co. , from whence Establishments, of every 
class, can be elegantly and substantially furnished with an ex- 
oo perfectly unequalled. — Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High 

olborn. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BU jILDE RS, DEC CORATORS, &e. 
APIER MACHE ORNAME NTS, in 

every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
ay stronger, more durable, lighter, and ene moner than plaster, 
at C. F. BLIELEFELD’S Papier Maché Works, No. 15, Welling- 
.< street North, Strand.—Also, BIELEFEL D° 'S TRE ATISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MAC HE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patte rns (with a tariff of pric es), 
being ce of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready fo! or sale. 


JQLINT GLASS.—APSLEY PELL: ATT, only 
surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt & Gane, has 
many years entirely removed from St. Paul's Churc hyard to 
the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars, where he 
has show-rooms for every description of table glass, toilette and 
smelling-bottles, his newly-invented renaissance ‘chandeliers, 
lamps, lustres, chemical glass ; also the newest patterns of china 
table, dessert. and tea services.—Printed lists, with sketches, 
may be had on application. The extensive gl: ass-works (of which 
an illustrated desc eten is in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No, 572,) 
may be seen in full operation any Tuesday, Wednesday, ur 
Thursday. 
7D AIT pDLeITD 7 . " 7 
ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for all purposes which gther paint is now used 
for, and_may be confidently recomme to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much expose pd, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 
produces equally satisfactory results. Apply to Jas. ren, 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lane. 


REVALENCE of BALDNESS.—We are 

unable to account for the very numerous cases of Baldness 
by referring them to the ravages of fever or the inroads of time, 
for innumerable instances may be cited in which youth an 
health have not shielded the victims. To what extent excess of 
mental stimulus or indulgence are to be further added to the list 
of causes may be a matter of curious inquiry, though of slight 
practical utility unless it suggest means of removal, It is how- 
ever satisfactory to know, that though we may fail in removin, 
the causes we can at least provide remedies. ‘The most effectu ~| 
application for the thickening and restoration of the Hair is “ Old- 
ridge’s Balm of Columbia,” the numerous recommendations of 
which from all quarters are conclusive evidence of its admirable 
roperties. OL ORIDGE: S BALM causes Whiskers and Eye- 
oo to grow, prevents the Hair from turning grey, and the 
first application causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, 
and stops it from falling off. Abundance of Certificates of the 
first re ape ctability are shown by the Proprietors, C. & A, OLD.~ 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, 
=A by AD Ys the re espectable F Perfumers and Medicine Vv enders. 
Price 3s. 6d., 00 prices are ine. 
Ask for OL BRIDGE s xt OF “CoLU MBIA, i,W ELLING- 
TON-STREET, STRA 


UTLER’s COMPOU NDCONCENTRATED 
DECOCT ION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is alloweu by medic ‘al men to be the best (as it is the original) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. A 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin and 
all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
proper use of mercury.—Pre pared and 7 a in Gant bottles 205., 
Pali -pints, 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d., omas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Paui’, 8, 5 A ; and may 
be obtaine -d of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; likewise of Daven- 
port & Stedman, 20, W aterloo- place, osite the Post Office, 
Sdinburgh; of by order, through any Yow or respec table Drug- 
gist. —N.l B. No. 4, c heapside, corner of St. Paul’ s¢ *hurchyard, — 


Be TLE R’ s TASTE LESS SEIDLITZ POW. 
DER.—All the solid ingre dients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are, usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon e each other, combined in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution ‘of which in water is nearly fasfeless. Being i in- 
closed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, aud with infinite ly less trouble than that pro- 
duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.—Sold 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and accompanied 
by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
don : may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waters 
loo-plac e inburgh ; or, me order, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment.— *,* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St 
Paul's. If procured elsewhere, be careful to order “ Butler's” 
Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


APERITIVE FOUNTAIN will procure 






































4 bee 
at any moment a passage of the bowels merely with a 
little w 


water, which ought to induce persons to abandon the in- 
habit of taking purgatives for the removal of costiveness. 
ant little apparatus, (invented by Dr. Scott in lieu of 
lavement - achines,) admits no air; requires no preliminary ad- 
justing ; y be« arrie d ready filled to any place in the pocket; 
its sea The he calls for no art or tact; ar nd the most nervous 
invalid or timid lady may use it easily.—SOUUND MAGNIFIERS 
have, also, been construc ted (by the above professional gentle- 
man) sufficiently diver: d to suit every kind and degree of 

eafness, ond to allow e individual to choose the magnifying 
power by which he r hear public speakers ; and, by means of 
small magnifiers co: -d from observation, to be restored to 
the pleasure of social conversation. The kind suitable to any 
person can be selected for them, if they will forward particulars 
(including an order for payment) to Messrs. Pine and Kooff, 
managers of Dr. Scott's Hepository, : 269, Strand, three doors 
from Exeter Hall. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, June 19, 184), 





I. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY 


OF HER TOUR IN 


GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, and the HOLY LAND. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


“ Travels in the Holy Land must always be regarded as among the most valuable illus- 
trations of the Scriptures, affording, as they invariably do, such abundant confirmation of 
their authenticity and sacred character; but notwithstanding so much important commen- 
tary has been made public by Lord Lindsay and other recent travellers in Palestine, we 
have a mass of contributions to the popular study of biblical literature of a-still more in- 
teresting character in this ‘ Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land,’ 
by the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer—a lady of high literary attainments, who met with such 
facilities for prosecuting her researches throughout a country that may justly be entitled 
the cradle of religion, as have enabled her to obtain an accession of information that cannot 
but be considered of unrivalled interest in every part of the Christian world.” 


II. 
THE TRUSTEE: a Novel. 
By the Author of the Tragedy of ‘The Provost of Bruges.’ 


3 vols. 


“ We have experienced much pleasure in the perusal of these pages. The tale is of high 
interest, and the characters are portrayed with a master’s hand.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“* We recommend ‘ The Trustee’ strongly. There is a freshness and originality in it which 
distinguishes it from the crowd of novels. The interest proceeds from Alpha to Omega 
without once flagging.”"—Athenaum. 

‘This clever and interesting novel cannot fail to be universally popular now, and to rank 
among the standard productions of its class hereafter."—Naval and Military Gazette. , 


Ill. 


THREE YEARS in PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. 


By Georce Fow er, Esq. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


“The important part which Persia has recently been playirfg in the great game of Eastern 
politics, and which she will continue to play for some time to come, must excite strong in- 
terest towards Mr. Fowler's work, describing as it does, in their minutest details, the do- 
mestic manners, the moral and political condition, and the persona] character, of the actual 
living inhabitants of that singular country—from the Shah on his brilliant throne, to the 
peasant in his mud-built hovel. Mr. Fowler's lengthened residence and extensive journey- 
ings in Persia have given him a degree of praetical knowledge on these matters, scarcely 
possessed by any other of our countrymen. His wild adventures in Koordistan, his Tartar 
gallop across the desert, his imprisonment in the fortress of Maliz Ghird, his reception by 
the Shah Abbas Meerza, and, above all, the curious disclosures he makes respecting Rus- 


sian diplomacy in connexion with Persia, will cause his book to be read with the greatest’ 
“ 


interest.”—Sun. 
m iV. 


THE LOVE MATCH: a Novel. 


By Mrs. MaBErty, 
Author of ‘Emily.’ 3 vols. with a Portrait of Mrs. Maberly, after a painting by Ross. 


**We have not read for a long time so pleasing a novel as this. The power with which 
the characters are drawn—the admirable manner in which they are balanced with one 
another—the strain of melancholy running through the story, d ing as it pi ds, 
and ending so unexpectedly—all combine to render it a most interesting and moving novel. 
The contrast which De Grey, the cold fascinating man of the world, presents to the gentle, 
unsuspecting Florence—the clever picture of the old Dowager Lady Marwood, and the in- 
triguing Julia—all bespeak the power of the authoress, and her intimate knowledge of that 
society which she so bares and exposes in these admirable volumes.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 





Vv. 
THE SOUTHERN SPAS OF ENGLAND. 


By Dr. GRranviLte. 


In 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations. (Just ready). 


Also, just published, by the same Author, 


THE NORTHERN SPAS. 


1 yol. with Map and 30 Illustrations, 15s. bound. 





vi. 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE, 


By the CounTEss or BLESSINGTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

“These volumes are remarkably rich in piquant anecdote. Among the distinguishes 
persons who find a place in Lady Blessington’s lively pages, are Charles X. and Louis 
Philippe, the Princesses De la Moskowa, Pauline Borghese, de Talleyrand, Soutzo, & 
the Princes Polignac, Soutzo, and Paul Lieven; the Duch d'Angouléme, de Ber: 
Guiche, d’Abrantes, and de Montmorency ; the Dukes de Bordeaux, de Chartres, de 
de Grammont, de Talleyrand, de Blacas; the Countesses de Bellegarde, de Gand, and 
Orsay; the Counts Valeski, Laborde, and Montalembert; Maréchals Ney and Lobay. 
Generals Excelmans, Gerard, Peppe, and Ornano; Messrs. Thiers, Lafitte, fayette, and 
Potier ; Mdlles. Mars, Delphine Gay, Taglioni, &c. Her ladyship also introduces the reader 
to an assemblage, equally brilliant, of her own compatriots.” 


vil. 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 


By Tuomas Campsett, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &ce. 

‘Tt may be asserted with confidence, that there are very few even among well informed 
persons who know anything more of Petrarch than as a poet and as the adorer of Laun, 
They are not aware that this poet of jove for all times and all nations was also a 
who lived and corresponded with the greatest men of his age, and who was intrusted with 
important diplomatic missions; and that literature owes him infinite obligations for the 
pains which he took to preserve the ancient classic writers, and to encourage a taste for the 
study of their works. Those who would wish to make themselves acquainted with Petrarch’ 
history and merits, will learn with interest that the celebrated author of ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope’ has just completed a Life of him, in which, with the feelings of a genuine poet, he hay 
done full justice to the character of this eminent man in all its bearings.” 





Vill, 
DE CLIFFORD; or, the Constant Man. 


By Ropert Prumer Warp, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

*** De Clifford’ is a sterling work—a work not to be perused and dismissed in a breath, 
but to be read and studied again and again. It is not for the story, but for the fing 
delineation of the movement of the human heart—for the striking descriptions of eminent 
political and distinguished persons—for the great knowledge of life, and men, and things, 
displayed in every part—for just reflections on events which belong to all periods—for 
vigorous opini on celeb d authors and the tendency of their writings; and, above 
all, for an elevated, manly, and moral tone, calculated to discourage vice and inspire 
virtue in every walk and relation of life. These volumes will long continue to be a 
ornament to the polite literature of our time.”"—Literary Gazette. 





1x. 
THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
L. E. L. 


By Laman Brancnarp, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


The materials for this work are derived exclusively from authentic sources—from ber 
own notes and communications—from the statements of her nearest relatives—from her 
long and continued correspondence with most intimate friends, confided for the purpos— 
and from their recollections of personal intimacy with her. Every interesting particular 
connected with her literary life has been selected from a mass of accurate information, 
which no one could have had access but the friend whom she had solicited to become her 
literary executor. 


x. 
JAMES HATFIELD, 


And THE BEAUTY OF BUTTERMERE,; a Story of Real Life. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Plates by R. Cruikshank. (Just ready.) 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


New and revised Edition. Vol. IIL, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 





MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 


1841. 


7th Edition, in 1 large vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes) beautifully printed on a New Plan, in double columns, and embellished with 
an emblazoned Title-page, and upwards of 1,500 Engravings of Armorial Bearings, price 38s. bound, forming the most complete, 
the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 
This popular Work, which has so long been considered an unrivalled authority for information respecting every individual belonging to the titled classes of this country, has now 
undergone a six months’ revision, and this New Edition, enriched by additional articles from the public archives, and private communications, of great interest to the Nobility of 


tion. 





Great Britain, is brought down to the t of publi 
strenuous efforts and the most vigilant research, the author has 


Besides a variety of other néw particulars of the most authentic and interesting character, obtained by the most 
now added full details of the Families and Armorial Bearings of the Crowned Heads of Europe, showing that many 


are allied in blood, or connected by marriage, with our own Royal Family. This Work will therefore become from the present time, not only a complete book of reference for the 


history of every distinguished family in Great Britain, but also possess great interest throughout all Europe, where, as in England, it will be found an ind 


every library. It comprises,— 

1. Introduction. 

2. The Royal Chronicler,—an entirely new article, giving, 
in addition to the Royal Family of England from the 
Conquest, including the old Kings of Scotland and 
the House of Guelph, all the other Crownep Heaps of 
Europe, their existing Families, Armorial Bearings, 
beautifully engraved, &c. 

3. The Peerace of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


5. Spiritual Lords. 


Crown. 


and Presumptive. 
9. Courtesy Titles. 


4. The Baronetacs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
6. Foreign Noblemen, Subjects, by Birth, of the British 


7. Peerages claimed and before Parliament. 
8. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs Apparent 
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10. Daughters of Peers married to Commoners. 

11. Garter’s Roll. 

12. Peers of the three Kingdoms collectively. 
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